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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-opesate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus -Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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DENVER IN WARTIME 


From the wide open spaces, from the 
beautiful Rocky Mountains with their 
trees already beginning to turn in rich 
fall colors, Denver Universalists send 
their greetings to other Universalist 
churches. We covet the opportunities 
of other Universalist churches with their 
conventions, youth assemblies and min- 
isters’ retreats, but we also realize that 
one really has to come to Denver to 
know the fine quality of the Universalists 
who carry on here, not unlike a little 
band of pioneers. 


In all its problems—and they are 
many indeed—we feel that we are mak- 
ing progress. Our progress may be 
slow, but it is also sure. 


Unable to send our U.Y.F. east to a 
summer assembly, we had one of our 
own in the mountains. It was such a 
success that next year we plan to extend 
our time from three days to a week. 


Since the beginning of the war, 
servicemen have found “The Friendly 
Little Church” a church home which it 
has been most difficult to leave when 
military duty has called them elsewhere. 
We feel proud of the many things we 
have done for servicemen from all over 
the nation who have come to Denver’s 
many bases. 


Through our advertising, the city is 
coming to know “The Friendly Little 
Church,’ whose warm hospitality is 
unexcelled in any other church. In 
part, this spirit is due to the efforts of 
the Hospitality Committee and _ its 
splendid work in helping people to feel 
at home amongst us. The other part, 
by far the larger part, is the con- 
scientious endeavor on the part of all 
church members who love their little 
church and who desire to share with 
others the happiness they find for 
themselves. 


All our committees are working hard 
in their respective fields. High praise 
must go to the work of the Religious 
Education Committee. We are expand- 
ing our work here, both in teachers and 
materials. We offer as fine a religious 
education program as any church in the 
city. This, considering the lack in 
equipment and facilities. If there ever 
was, is, or will be an indispensable’ per- 
son in a church, it is our Mrs. Ladd, 
whom we all love deeply and whose 
untiring efforts have made this pro- 
gram possible. 


We are undertaking to double our 
attendance during the coming year. 
This will not be an easy task for us. 
Already we have lost one young family 
by removal to a distant city. But we 
have a goal. We will be charting our 
progress on a large sketch of the church 
with a flag denoting where we stand 
from Sunday to Sunday. We also are 
gearing in the efforts of the Telephone 
Committee, whose function it is to call 
on those absent and those visitors or 
newcomers who the minister has 
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CHURCH NEWS 


We publish all news re- 
ceived. To avoid delay in its 


reaching us, please address it 
to the news editor, The Chris- 
tian Leader, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


learned have genuine interest in the 
church. This telephoning does help. 
We had fifty-one at our Laymen’s 
Assembly on August 27. We expected 
the summer to wreak havoc with such 
an endeavor. 


Another endeavor for the coming 
year is to increase our financial stability. 
In this, we have no definite plans other 
than to increase our attendance and our 
giving. 

We hope, this fall, to begin a weekly 
radio broadcast on Friday afternoons. 
We have asked for a fifteen-minute pro- 
gram of enlightened, nondenominational 
pastoral counseling. We are waiting for 
some one of our stations to have enough 
clear time. 


During the coming year we hope to 
see our way clear in the purchase of 
new hymnals. Those we now have are 
sadly worn. Besides, we are human 
enough to covet the new hymnals, and 
feel they would add greatly to the qual- 
ity of worship. 

Our aims are high. If we can attain 
a measure of them, we shall not be dis- 


couraged. We are looking to the 
mountains. 

H. James Wricut 
WHO’S WHO 


Cuarence R. Skinner, dean of the 
School of Religion in Tufts College, in 
this issue completes a notable series of 
articles worthy of being widely cir- 
culated in book form. 


A. Epwry Griuss, the new field secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention, already has made a host of 
friends. 


Rosert Cummins, general superin- 
tendent of the Universalist Church of 
America, kindly took time in his busy 
life to do an important review for this 
issue of Ture Luaper. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish Church of Milton, Mass., 
and a widely known writer of books for 
young people. 


Mary B. Litum, formerly director of 
religious education at Attleboro, Mass., 
is now field worker of the Ohio Univer- 
salist Convention. 


Auten Carr is the pen name of a 
New England author. 
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Universalism and the Generations to Come 


HAT will be the main emphasis of Universalism 

in the generations ahead? All denominations of 
Christians have changed. Universalists have changed. 
Further changes are bound to come. A denomination 
can change for the bad as well as for the good. Nor 
is man helpless in regard to change. He can to some 
extent direct and control. That we may be wise in 
the use of our influence let us examine typical churches 
of our day. 

Here is a church where the religious leader and the 
people have a clear perception of the greatness and 
goodness of God. A word often heard in the services 
is glory. They are not of necessity fanatics. Some 
such churches have high regard for science. When 
they think about this universe of ours and learn about 
distances so vast that an account of them staggers the 
mind of man, when they let the imagination play 
about realities as simple as time and space, when 
they contemplate power that is inexhaustible and 
order that seems perfect and wrestle with the problem 
of infinity, they are filled with awe, reverence, a sense 
of something so great that now it seems utterly un- 
fathomable and then again near and dear. “The 
kingdom, the power and the glory for ever and ever” 
only expresses in part what such church people feel. 
As they develop sensitivity toward this great universe 
they come to see not only its majestic order but its 
beauty, sunset and evening star, sunrise and flood tide: 


the chambered nautilus, the fringed gentian, the bobo- ° 


link singing as it soars, touch both mind and heart. 
There are those who have not let the cares of this 
world or the deceitfulness of riches or the lust of 
power overlie their natures, and they tell us with 
utter conviction of a love that will not let us go. 
There are some who deprecate a movement of 
churches toward a deeper appreciation of glory and 
trust. They think that it weakens us. They trace 
all such feelings back to the primitive fear of savages 
bowing before the lightning or the pestilence. They 
call the “glory” feelings crass superstition. 
The people in the “glory” churches seem. undis- 
turbed by criticism or attack. They are very sure. 
There is another type of church where little is said 
about God or Jesus and much is said about man. 
These people sense the drama of human evolution. 
They understand, at least in part, the significance of 
those days in the long ago when man tamed fire and 
made it do his bidding, discovered metals and made 
possible an age of iron and steel, first launched a boat, 
first used a wheel, first tamed a dog or cow. They 
have imagination that looks beyond war and poverty 


and the trampling of one man on another to the beauty 
and divinity of life when men love, trust and help one 
another. They hold up before’ us the lives of those 
whom they call prophets, apostles, martyrs, and in 
their religious services they make men feel that they 
too can live good lives. 

In one type of church we hear about God and in 
the other we hear about man. A weakness of one is 
that trust may make man willing to leave his duty 
with the one he trusts, and the weakness of the other 
is that people may get very tired and even come to 
ask, What does it all amount to anyway? 

Now, no church in the Universalist fellowship that 
we know about is all one thing or the other, but our 
churches differ and our ministers differ in the way that 
they lean in one direction or the other. To some the 
reassuring thing in life is Divine power, and to others 
the reassuring thing is human power. 

All churches in the past hundred years, and espe- 
cially in the past generation, have moved away from 
emphasis on God to emphasis on man. They have 
ceased to be “otherworldly.” They have come to be 
concerned with this world. They no longer are so 
much “above life” as “in life.” : 

So have Universalist churches moved. In the be- 
ginning our thought seemed to be mainly, “A God of 
love will save everybody eventually.’ Now our 
thought seems to be, “If men are to be saved, we must 
save them.” 

But the Universalist Church has never drifted into 
the position that trust paralyzes effort or that faith 
is at enmity with works. Good as is the effort to 
make man sense the importance of his doing his part, 
that part has never made him feel that there is no 
God part. God as “eternal and unchangeable love” 
to Universalists is directly related to the “power of 
men of good will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the Kingdom of God.” 

Changes will come in our profession of belief as ° 
Winchester gave way to the five points and the five 
points were followed by the Washington Declaration. 
But Universalists by their tradition, by their name, 
by their statements, by their habits of thought, will 
be the “both-and” kind of people rather than the 
“either-or” to the end of the chapter. They will 
remain Christian because the Christianity of Jesus 
was universalist to the core. They will err here and err 
there, but the great beacon lights that will bring them 
back will be the two great commandments of Jesus. 
“Why,” they ask, even if they care little for theology, 
“why extinguish either beacon?” 
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OUR GRATITUDE TO INGHAM BICKNELL: 


MPORTANT changes have taken place in. the 

Massachusetts Universalist Convention. A. Ingham 
Bicknell has resigned as treasurer after twenty-seven 
years’ service in that office and thirty-two years as an 
officer of the convention. George A. Upton, serving his 
second term as president of the convention, resigned 
and was elected successor to Mr. Bicknell. Rev. John Q. 
Parkhurst, vice-president, was elected by the Execu- 
tive Committee to succeed Mr. Upton as president. 
Chester A. Dunlap, a member of the Board of Trustees, 
was elected vice-president. All these changes were 
involved in the initial action taken by Mr. Bicknell. 
The one reason that impelled Mr. Bicknell to act was 
that with his law practice and other denominational 
responsibilities he was overburdened. 

The Universalist Church is fortunate in having the 
service of a layman as able and loyal as Ingham 
Bicknell. He remains as counsel for the Massachusetts 
Convention and as treasurer of the Universalist Church 
of America. Also, he is an unofficial counselor without 
fee for practically every Universalist group near 
enough to get to him. He has given and is giving 
himself generously to the Universalist Church, and he 
has much to give. 

There never has been a time when Ingham Bicknell 
has not been under fire from somebody. His forth- 
right ways have displeased some people. The fact 
that he has been made treasurer of various organiza- 
tions has been criticized. As treasurer he has been in 
the unwelcome position of having to oppose expendi- 
tures, sound the alarm, and call for wiser budgeting. 

What has ended surmise, gossip, criticism again and 
again has been a calm, clear statement of fact. Even 
in an excited church convention a fact is a marvelous 
precipitate and clears the waters often muddied by 
debate. 

We are sorry to see Mr. Bicknell lay down any of 
his duties, but we are glad that he can have relief. 

And we voice here the gratitude of the Universalist 
Church. 


WHEN WE WERE IN AACHEN 


HEN we drove into Aachen soon after the 
armistice of 1918, we were astonished by the 


friendliness of the people. There were British soldiers | 


in the streets and officers in the dining room of the 
large hotel, but one did not get the impression that 
one nation was holding another down. The people 
were friendly but, also, they were tired, poor and sad. 
A distinguished-looking German lady, who apparently 
lived at the hotel, came from the dining room and 
tcok a seat near the writer. It seemed to him as if he 
never had seen a sadder face. 

There. were silent, stoical, white-faced children in 
the streets. Aachen was not a happy place. Today 
there are many Aachens. 

To us it seems absolutely necessary to bring 
Germany down in a crushing defeat. We have not the 
slightest question about the righteousness of this stern 
necessity. But the more imagination we have, the 
more we try to put ourselves in the place of a German, 
the more we study before we generalize, the better 
will be the peace that we shall make. 


bis name in the list of the missing.” 
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The radio is giving us details of frightful crimes 
committed by some of the German soldiers. The 
criminals ought to be punished, and we have no doubt 
about their being punished. And all the people must _ 
share the guilt of the nation and suffer for it. But the 
sad-faced women and the white-faced children, they, 
too, are a part of the picture. It is not sentimentalism ~ 
for us to think about them. It is not sentimentalism 
for us to look forward to the day when we can go to 
a reorganized, liberty-loving Germany. 

Aachen, better known as Aix-la-Chapelle, was the 
northern capital of Charlemagne. In the Middle Ages, 
Aachen was a free city. Emperors and kings were 
crowned there, but the citizens did not come under the 
yoke of feudalism or pay imperial taxes or tolls. 

When we drove into Aachen in 1918, the octagon 
chapel built in 800 A.D. as the palace chapel , of 
Charlemagne was still standing, enclosed by the walls 
of the coronation church. 

Even in this most bitter of wars, armies have tried 
to spare historic treasures, but many times it has been 
impossible. 

If we would put a foundation under our hope of a 
better Germany and an enduring peace, we must work — 
as Christians on a plane higher than partisanship and 
work with untiring persistence. 


THE WAR COMES CLOSER 


ECAUSE the war has been far from our shores, 

a good many of us Americans have felt lucky. 

We have been out of it, so far as our personal comfort 

is concerned. The war has been in Poland, Italy, 

France, China, and in distant, dim Pacific islands. It 

has not touched us yet, and by all present signs it will 
never cross our horizon. 

While those of us who feel that way congratulate 
ourselves. on our safe remoteness from the battles and 
the suffering, someone beside us in the office in the 
city is strangely silent. Some near neighbor in our 
peaceful residence street has three stars in the window, 
one of them a gold star. Someone remarks, “Remem- 
ber little Michael, who used to run our errands? Here’s 
Some morning 
the newsstand where we pick up the daily paper is 
unaccountably closed. Another day our butcher, 
usually cheery and chatty, has no smile, no answering 
word when we chaff him about the emptiness of his 
showcases. 

As in the city, so in the village. The pleasant little 
town where we seek vacation rest has become a place 
of elderly people and of children. The flag above the 
street at the post office tells us why. ‘“Pineyville’s 
enrollment, 312,” it says. We miss the boy in overalls 
who used to deliver the milk. His father serves in his 
stead and does not linger to talk. The village car- 
penter whistles no more at his work. He is thinking 
of a youngster in India. The sturdy lad who used to 
run the pump at the filling station was last heard of, 
we are told, piloting a transport plane across the 
Atlantic. The schoolmaster wears an arm band. His 
son was at Tarawa. ~ 

The battles are in far lands, yes. But the war is 
here—in every city block, in every country lane. 
Perhaps it is time for some of us to discover that— 
The New York Times. 
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‘HURRICANES 


E have not yet learned to prevent hurricanes, 
to break them up, to change their course or to 
run them around in circles in some safe spot until their 
energy is exhausted, but we have made remarkable 
progress in lessening the damage that they do. The 
Weather Bureau has improved its methods of warning, 
the radio has come to supplement newspapers, 
telegrams and flags, the police appeal personally to 
people to leave danger spots, and more individuals have 
learned to lie low and not take chances. So the toll 
in deaths from hurricane has been reduced. Agencies 
like the Red Cross with skill and resources to devote 
to disaster relief; city, village and state governments; 
emergency groups formed where a blow has fallen— 
all help to lift the burden. 
We are not endorsing hurricanes. We are not 
pointing out that God sends them to develop altruism. 
And, on the other hand, as spokesman for the universe 
we are not apologizing. Quoting Margaret Fuller, we 
affirm that “we accept the universe.” We are not 
unmindful of what Carlyle said when he heard of this 
remark of the brilliant American, “By gad, she had 
better.” But acceptance does not impel us to lie down 
under calamity. It impels us to stop whining and to 
grapple with hurricanes, as we do with yellow fever 
or smallpox, and to vaccinate against hurricanes until 
we can get at the cause. One of these days we are 
going to have a really intelligent race of human beings. 
Until then we must use what brains we have. 


A COMMUNITY NOT FOR SALE 


HOUGH we are saying continually that social 

morality lags behind individual morality, now 
and then whole communities do something so noble 
and unselfish that collective action everywhere is 
strengthened. , 

Here is a story from Chain, Belgium, by Ira Wolfert 
of the North American Newspaper Alliance. 

In the little village of Chain, center of a farming 
community, a Jewish family was safely hidden from 
the Germans for four years. 

Wolfert knew the head of this family, Roman 
Wolfert, in Vienna before the war. He was an artist 
of great promise. His wife Fritzi and his jolly son, 
now eight, fled with him but were surrounded by 
Germans in Holland. Wolfert went to Chain without 
much hope but this is what he found: 


I found all three well and happier than words can tell. 
What is even more remarkable is that their spirit is not 
broken by four such years as people have rarely been able 
to survive. Frau Wachtel was a woman whose radiant 
vitality animated Vienna’s intellectual life in the past. Her 
life during the past fouryears has left cruel marks on her 
physically, but she still is radiant with vitality. Her laughter 
is still quick. Herr Wachtel is less:-touched physically than 
she, and since the advent of the Americans here he has begun 
to paint again. 

The Germans in Belgium offered a reward of 5,000 francs 
for each Jew turned in to them, so the little family repre- 
sented 15,000 francs “on the hoof,” which is a small fortune 
to a Belgian farmer. But the villagers found a cunningly con- 
cealed three-room stone house for the Wachtels. There is 
no road leading toward it—just a path—and it lies among 
trees directly: behind a large, prosperous-looking stucco cot- 


‘in Brussels. 
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tage, so that it seems to be the stable or the outbuilding of 
it. The family kept two rooms of the house bare. In the 
third room it kept an old, battered bed with high head- 
boards, placed a mattress.on the floor between the head- 
boards, and slept and lived on this mattress for four years. 


, [t was impossible to have a fire in the house because smoke 


would give their presence away. 

The whole family got false identity papers from the village 
mayor. Georg was placed in a school for fatherless children 
His mother was able to travel to Brussels to 
see him every week or two, but his father did not see him 
for four years. 

The villagers fed the family for the four years and gave 
them money to buy scraps of clothing. Although even chil- 
dren were aware that they were hiding, neither the Rexists 
nor the Germans ever found them. Not even during lively 
drinking bouts now in the village taverns has word of their 
presence been let out. 


A JEWISH DEATH NOTICE 


MONG the death notices in the New York Times 
recently was one inserted by a Jewish congrega- 
tion as follows: 


LOVELL—Moses_ Richardson. Congregation Shaari 
Zedek of Brooklyn feels deeply the passing of its dear friend, 
Dr. Lovell, beloved pastor of the Cadman Congregational 
Church, and herewith extends heartfelt sympathy to his 
family and the community he served. A leader helpful to all 
regardless of creed or station, his memory will remain an en- 
during blessing to this great city. 

ApraHam Bru, President 


Lovell did not have to drop the name Christian or 
abandon his Christian heritage in order to show friend- 
ship for non-Christians. He well knew that the 
Christianity of Christ was universal in spirit and in 
teaching. 

Lovell was an exemplar of religion that works. His 
death at forty-eight is a blow to all of us. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Our picturesque old church at Chatham on Cape 
Cod was badly damaged by the hurricane. News- 
paper pictures show the roof lying on the ground and 
other marks of severe damage. 


“The tide turns at low waters as well as high.” 


The strike of Worcester, Mass., schoolchildren 
against a longer school day was about as insane as 
would be a strike of citizens against one additional 
mail delivery or any other community benefit. 


Slipshod, careless use of the English language, one 
of our greatest and best tools, is bad enough, but 
contempt for correct usage is worse. 


More than nine billion books have been published 
by the Soviet Government since its inception, accord- 
ing to an official report. At the present time, books 
are being printed in one hundred languages, including 
forty which until recently had no alphabet. Even 
during the war year of 1942, five hundred twenty mil- 
lion volumes were published. 
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A Religion for Greatness 


Clarence R. Skinner 


1X — Scientific Universalism 


/ 


E have so far inquired into the nature and 

method of science. Let us now ask similar 
questions about religion. Immediately we are con- 
fronted with the. fact that there is no clear-cut 
definition which is commonly accepted. It is a 
familiar saying that -there are as many definitions of 
~ religion as there are’ people; and in certain respects 
that is as it should be, for religion has a highly sub- 
jective quality. Its meaning is intensely personal and 
it thus depends upon the vagaries of individual 
differences and of race, nation, time and creed. 

We shall choose almost at random a description, 
rather than a definition, from Prof. John Macmurray 
of Oxford, contained in a volume from which we have 
already quoted: 


The roots of our life strike deep into mystery, and religion 
demands that we should live our lives, and order our conduct, 
with constant reference to a mystery that passes our com- 
prehension. If our purposes are to be determined by clear 
knowledge, they must perforce be narrow and _ ignoble 
purposes. It is the unseen things that claim our deepest 
loyalty. When we lift up our heads to face a human destiny, 
we find that we are beyond knowledge, and must walk by 
faith.* 


Not all people would agree to that, but to the 
writer it expresses supremely well the essence of 
religion. Professor James says practically the same 
thing. Professor Pratt in his Religious Consciousness 
agrees in general terms. And a host of writers, both 
theologians and psychologists, while using other 
language, emphasize the same essential points. Our 
life here on earth is encompassed by powers and 
influences which have much to do with determining our 
destiny. These powers and influences do not have to 
be defined, nor do we have to be dogmatically insistent 
that we alone comprehend their nature. But religion 
says that the whole of reality is greater than what can 
be seen, measured and reduced to mathematical 
exactitude. On all sides we are surrounded by “the 
otherness and the mystery of things.” It is from this 
unseen source that we derive our highest significance. 
It is in our relation to this source that we find life’s 
. most profound meaning. 

A famous poet once said that religion was “betting 
your life that there is a God.” Although the state- 
ment is too narrow, for it identifies religion with theism, 
the spirit of the statement seems to the writer to be 
essentially sound. Religion is building your life on 
the conviction that the universe is not merely quantita- 
tive and measurable, but that it is also qualitative and 
is thus shot through with values and meanings which 
are intangible.. Perhaps that conviction is not true. 


* Adventure: The Faith of Science and the Science of 
Faith. Edited by Burnett Streeter. P. 25. The Macmillan 
Company. 


There is the awful possibility that some day the 
physical scientists will push into this realm of the 
unseen and come out with a complete map of reality, 
X marking the spot of every fact and force than can 
exist. That’s possible, but religion bets that it is not 
so. Religion says that man is most a man when he 
experiences his unity with this unseen universe from 
which flow the highest and holiest. 

It is evident, if the above be true, that religion 
and science do, and should, differ in many respects. 
The accomplishments of science, due to its methods, 
are not wholly feasible in the realm of religion. Those 
who have no concern with ultimate questions but 
who are wholly absorbed with immediate concrete 
material problems are, and perhaps ought to be, im- 
patient with religion. Those, however, who realize that 
even concrete material problems exist only within a 
Weltanschauung will welcome the reinforcements of 
religion, believing that no major problem. is really 
solved until it is radically solved; and a radical solu- 
tion involves the unities, the universals and the ulti- 
mates. The great questions which we have been dis- 
cussing in this essay have been solved many times 
by superficialism, but they don’t stay solved. The 
great questions which today plague civilization can- 
not find any satisfactory solution apart from the 
elementary religious concern with the ultimate nature 
of the universe, the goodness or evil character of man, 
and our belief about what is or is not possible in the 
future. 

Professor Macmurray emphasizes the importance 
of faith. To quote again, “When we lift up our heads 
to face a human destiny, we find that we are beyond 
knowledge, and must walk by faith.” Unless man 
considers himself omniscient, he must realize that a 
life of faith for himself as an individual and for 
humanity as a whole is one of life’s inevitables. Sooner 
or later, whether we are wise or foolish, we shall come 
to the deep end, where it is a question of plunging into 
the unknown and betting our lives on what we shall 
find there. 

Faith is the power man has of going beyond the 
demonstrable into the uncharted realm which sur-. 
rounds us on all sides. Faith is a kind of courage 
which makes it possible to put our belief into action. 
It is an act of the creative imagination which gives 
us an insight into the nature of the unseen. It is 
compounded of experience, reason, conviction, intui- 
tion and surmise. It is what we all employ every 
day of our lives when we trust that somehow our 
acts which are not based on incontrovertible knowledge 
will issue in satisfactory results. 

It is pathetic that so often we confound faith with 
superstition, credulity, or with an exclusive theological 
dogma. Like everything human, faith can be debased 
by men of low intelligence and narrow prejudice. But 
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that cannot, must not, confound our understanding or 
our use of it. Art and science can be debased and be 
made to serve ignoble ends. That statement hardly 
needs proving in this day and generation! So faith can 
be used to serve superstition, credulity or false theo- 
logical dogma. That is because faith is so universal, 
and it is so universal because it is so human. It is 
like courage, it belongs to all nations, races and creeds. 
It is a common heritage of mankind. 

Is it necessary for anyone to point out that the 
great accomplishments of men and of movements have 
been sheer acts of faith—leaps into the darkness of the 
unseen and unknown? We have said that science 
appeals because it produces pragmatic results. Can 
we not confidently say the same of religious faith? 
The Jews traveling toward a promised land, the 


Christians remaking a decadent Roman civilization, 


‘the Renaissance and the Reformation with their new 
enlightenment, the theory of evolution and its trans- 
formation of human thought, the discoveries of science 
and the explorations of the new astronomy—these and 
more are examples of the dynamic nature of faith, the 
creative power of man in times of doubt and paralyz- 
ing fear to go forward to higher plateaus of achieve- 
ment. 

The value of this creative act of confidence is 
realized by all thoughtful men who are concerned with 
the large problems of human destiny. Prof. Harold 
Laski can hardly be accused of a theological bias, but 
he writes: 


I do not think anyone can examine with care our con- 
temporary situation without being constantly reminded that 
we again require some faith that will revitalize the human 
mind. Almost as clearly as in the declining days of the 
Roman Empire, our scheme of values seems to have broken 
down. Scientific advance, material progress, an immense 
widening of the horizons of knowledge, not all of these 
together have been able to maintain a sense of confidence 
about the future. On the contrary, this second world war 
is the climax of an era of frustration in which the conflict 
over the values to be maintained was as ugly and as cynical 
as at any period since the Reformation.* 


That from a student of political science! 

The religion of greatness is big enough to believe 
in science and religion; in quantitative measurement 
and qualitative values; in exactitude and faith. It 
believes that any attempt to build a satisfactory and 
lasting civilization on earth will fail unless these two 
great resources are brought together and made to serve 
a common purpose. 

Can we do that, and if so, how? 

The writer would suggest the following brief out- 
line of procedure, which can be no more than sugges- 
tive, but which at least marks the direction in which 
we must travel. 

First, let both religionists and scientists cultivate a 
sense of humility, realizing that what we know is but 
a small fraction of what we do not know. Was it not 
Thomas Edison who wrote that our knowledge was but 
16/100 of our nescience? Not only that, but every new 
discovery and victory over ignorance opens windows 
into new areas of ignorance, so that while we moderns 


*Faith, Reason and Civilization. By Harold J. Laski. 
P. 28. The Viking Press, 1944. 
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may boast of our intellectual superiority, we have not 
conquered the universe—not by a long shot! 

In the medieval ages when the church was supreme, 
its priests and potentates were intolerant of any beliefs 
or practices which threatened their systems of theology. 
They claimed a final authority revealed by God. 
The result was the bigoted chapter of history with 
which we are all familiar. Excommunication, cell, 
fagot, were exercised and the common people were 
held down in intellectual slavery by fear. There are 
many theologians who, although shorn of the power, 
would still maintain intellectual arrogance and bigotry 
toward new sources of enlightenment. We have but 
to remember the Scopes trial, and the late struggle of 
the Fundamentalists to keep the world in a theological 
strait jacket. 

Gradually, however, religionists are gaining some 
humility due to wider education and the impact of 
the new evolutionary view of life. The question now 
arises as to whether scientists have been guilty of 
assuming some of the bigotry and exclusiveness which 
were formerly held by the priests and medieval school- 
men. They do not put men on the rack or burn them 
at the stake. Thank God for that! But there have 
been scientists who have dogmatically opposed religion 
and philosophy if they did not coincide with their 
scheme of beliefs. This has seemed to be especially 
true of the materialists, who have a neat formula for 
everything and who cannot tolerate a world view 
which does not harmonize with their quantitative 
measurements. Their attitude toward religion has 
been that it is a mere fossil of outgrown. superstition 
and that, when reason rules the earth, religion will 
vanish like mist from miasmic swamps. 

The triumphs of science tend to make some men 
authoritative and bigoted. If one method solves some 
problems, then they insist that it will ultimately solve 
all problems. They have room for only one concept of 
reality, and no other concepts have any intellectual 
respectability. 

This lack of humility is not universal among 
scientists any more than it has been among religionists, 
but it is one of the dangers of our culture. If it should 
grow it would be a serious threat to our hopes for 
integration. 

Prof. Charles E. Raven of the University of Cam- 
bridge expresses this point with clarity and humor in 
his excellent volume, Science, Religion and the Future: 


The plain fact is, of course, that scientists are very much 
like the rest of us. They observe—as we all do in our 
special fields; they test their observations by experiment— 
as in one way or another the historian or the theologian also 
tests his data; they formulate hypotheses—sometimes in- 
venting myths like that of the all-pervading material aether 
which dominated physics a generation ago, or of the plane- 
tary electrons whose models were so familiar till Heisenberg, 
or of the quantum theory which (it may be permissible to 
conjecture) is perhaps a mere “interim” formula indicating 
incomplete analysis; and to these hypotheses they attach a 
more than creedal inerrancy—until further research knocks 
the bottom out of them. It is all a normal, lovable, and 
entirely human procedure which only invites criticism when 
its devotees imitate the behavior of other priesthoods and 
claim a pontifical authority for their theories.* 


*Science, Religion and the Future. By Charles E. Raven. 
P. 88. The Macmillan Company, 1943. 
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Secondly, each, group must realize that oth the 
methods of science and the methods of religion are 
‘complementary and each must be employed if we are 
to achieve a universal view. Very slowly the best 
minds in the various fields of science are coming to see 
that faith is as necessary jn their work as in any other 
area of. human endeavor. Think of the daring 
hypotheses which have been developed in astronomy, 
chemistry and medicine. It required creative imagina- 
tions of the noblest order to conceive the great changes 
which have taken place in these subjects. The men 
who dream. dreams of emergent and revolutionary 
forces suddenly creating new heavens and new earths 
must be.at least ‘half poets, for no mere laboratory 
drudge could think such startling thoughts, or imagine 
such strange forms: of. reality. 

A scientist whom we have already quoted writes: 


At the present day the student of natural science does not 
allow himself tobe deterred from a theory merely because it 
appears incredible or incompatible with all that has gone 
before. To such theories indeed he is attracted. The spirit 
of adventure is strong in him.* 


That is not Alice writing from Wonderland, but a 
chemist writing from Oxford University. And that 
represents a great triumph for those who have always 
believed that the greatest minds in science were akin 
to the greatest minds in religion. 

So, too, the men of faith must learn to use the 
methods and techniques of science as far as they can 
go. They must be forever testing their beliefs in what 
is unknown by the light of what is known, and they 
must have the courage to discard that which becomes 
untenable. This is no easy matter for those who have 
staked their very lives on some ancient dogma. 
Changing religious belief is easy for the man who 
cares little or nothing about religion, but it cuts to the 
vitals when one has built his whole life both here and 
hereafter on a theological conviction. But there is 
nothing to be done about it but face the truth when we 
know it, and reorganize our world around it. In the 
long run it hurts both the individual and the human 
race less to give up a beloved creed which is false than 
to hold to an illusion which will ultimately betray us. 

Millions of religionists have shrunk in fear from this 
austere task of bringing scientific method to bear upon 
their faith. For that reason we approach the task of 
integrating modern life with trepidation, realizing its 
enormity. To quote again the vigorous words of Canon 
Raven: 


While the Christian religion as professed by the churches 
still clings restrictively to a Weltanschauung that is de- 
monstrably unscientific, to superstitions that violate the in- 
telligence and to conduct that shocks the morality of modern 
man, no such consistency as is essential can be expected. To 
be a Christian, or at least to hold official position in the 
churches, is to accept formulae, parts of which can only be 
explained by being explained, away, or else to keep secular 
knowledge and religious belief in permanent estrangement. 
To ask men to live in two such irreconcilable worlds is to 
imperil the possibility of the wholeness of life which is our 
need. Christendom’ is still and apparently contentedly 


*Adventure: The Faith of Science and the Science of 
Faith. Edited by Burnett Streeter. P. 18. The Macmillan 
Company. 
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wedded to a system of thought and to some extent also of 
ethics and organization whichis pre-scientific, indeed almost 
medieval. It has not yet completed its move out of the 
habitation elaborately constructed for it in the thirteenth 
century.* 


As science and religion develop away from the old 
nineteenth-century conflicts, it becomes increasingly 
clear that the methods peculiar to each are not so far 
apart and irreconcilable as they at first seem. Each 
grows toward the other, increasing mutual respect. 
Each gradually becomes aware of limitations and 
welcomes reinforcements. Humility in the best repre- 
sentatives of both groups does grow apace. 

During the last generation an important change 
has been taking place in our thinking. Eddington, for 
instance, says: 

We have traveled far from the standpoint which iden- 
tifies the real with the concrete. For example, time must 
be admitted to be real, although no one could attribute to 
it a concrete nature. . . . Materialism in its literal sense is 
long since dead.t+ 


Here is a refreshing admission from one of the really 
first-rate minds of our era. It opens the door to tardy 
recognition that there are forms of reality which 
cannot be squeezed into the Procrustean bed of a test 
tube. 

Prof. Kirtley Mather also joins the increasing 
throng of men who see both science and religion, 
Isboratory and faith, moving toward a common syn- 
thesis. He deplores thinking of these methods as if 
they were irreconcilable opposites, for in his judgment 
they both point toward a common end: 


Neither of these contrasts is fair, either to science or to 
religion, and the present trend is carrying thoughtful men to 
a safer and saner position, far from the old battlegrounds. 
In the last analysis, science and religion both rest on faith. 
Science is succeeding notably in its endeavor to make life 
more comfortable, because it acts on the basis of certain 
specific assumptions. This is the essence of faith: not merely 
the holding of a belief, or the making of an assumption, but 
more than that, acting on the basis of the belief or as the 
result of the assumption.? 


Finally, we must come to grips with one of the 
greatest problems of our time: Will science freely lend 
itself to any form of evil which demands its service 
and pays its price? This is a hard problem—none 
harder—but perhaps the destiny of the human race 
depends on the answer. Science has put into the hands 
of man a power which makes him almost a god, and 
that power will grow in geometric ratio. Each new 
achievement will make dozens of new achievements 
possible, and so we shall go on to a future of vast and 
profound implications. Perhaps we shall discover the 
method of releasing interatomic energy; or we may be 
able to create life in a test tube; perchance we can 
extract death-rays from interstellar space. Who dares 
sey we can do none of these things—and more? But 
it so, what of the human race? Shall we grovel in 


*Science, Religion and the Future. By Charles E. Raven. 
Pp. 9 and 18-19. The Macmillan Company, 1943. 

{Science and the Unseen World. By Arthur S. Edding- 
ton. Pp. 33 and 50. The Macmillan Company, 1929. 

tScience in Search of God. By Kirtley F. Mather. Pp. 
182-3. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1998. 
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caves dug into the bowels of the earth and there 
become gradually extinct? Shall we draw every man, 
woman and child into a universal holocaust and there 
let them die in the horror of a future war? 

These are not oratorical questions; they are real, 
pressing problems crying for solution. The answer 
ean be found only when science tells us in unmistakable 
terms what it proposes to do. Can it continue to serve 
God and mammon? We believe not. 

The great conflicts between science and religion 
today are along these lines. During the latter part 
of the nineteenth century the battle raged over theories 
of evolution, involving such issues as the inerrancy of 
the Bible, the origin of man, and the materialistic 
hypothesis. These were challenging problems and men 
did well to bring to them their sharpest intellectual 
weapons. But such questions do not compare in 
magnitude with the issue which now confronts us. 
_This is no academic theory. It may be life or death 
“for mankind. 
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Let us repeat: The function of ethical religion is 
to reveal to man the great goals and purposes of life. 
Science is a method of solving problems. It is morally 
neutral. It can serve good or evil, democracy or 
autocracy, life or death. ; 

Religion says: “The Lord our God is a jealous God. 
Him and him only shalt thou serve.” Science says, 
“I will serve God or the devil, Christ or anti-Christ, 
as it pleases me.” There is the issue. 

Science says to religion: “Your goodness is not 
wholly good if it be not true.” ‘Will religion have the 
courage to say to science, “Your truth is not wholly 
true if it be not good”? That is a bold question. 
It opens the floodgates of intellectual inquiry. It pro- 
pounds fundamental questions regarding the nature of 
the universe. 

The religion of greatness looks to the day when 
truth, goodness and beauty will become indivisible 
parts of the all-embracing unity and universal. 

The End 


Cruising in Sunshine and Shadow 


Johannes 


IV—Couniry Life Versus City Life 


HE Cobleskill Academic Lyceum played a large 

part in the education of the boys and girls of my 
generation and flourished for a considerable period 
after I and my “colleagues” and “worthy opponents” 
had gone off to college. There we debated whether 
a lie was ever justifiable, whether. Washington or 
Lincoln was the greater man, whether farming was 
a more useful business than the law, whether women 
were equal mentally to men, and which was better, 
country or city life. 

I was active in the debates, although one of the 
youngest members, and I took them rather seriously. 
Our elders, badgered for arguments pro and con, I fear 
treated the debates more or less as a joke. 

In the debate on city and country life I remember 
that the fresh air of the country was contrasted with 
the impure air of the city. Hence one was healthier 
in the country and would live longer. Also, in the 
country, people had gardens and could raise their own 
food. They could keep chickens and get eggs. Mani- 
fold were the delights of the country as pictured in the 
debates—hunting, fishing, coasting, skating, tramping 


over the hills, sitting on big comfortable front porches. . 


The advocates of city life struggled manfully in a 


cause that was regarded as just a little treasonable. 


There were better paved streets in the cities, there were 
horsecars, there were theaters. At the mention of 
theaters there were ejaculations. of horror from the 
young Methodists, while the young Lutherans looked 
defiant. ‘Time was when the Methodists, instead of 
making a difference between decent and indecent theat- 
rical performances, as they do today, banned all 
theaters. So the argument for theaters was countered 
furiously and effectively. 

On all such matters our actions were iieoneistenis 


Horse trots as such were wicked. ‘Trotting at the 
Cobleskill Fair was all right because it was at the Fair. 
Shows in the old Opera Hall or at the Skating Rink 
were moral. Theatregoing in Albany was immoral. 
Schuy! Herron, who was going off to college, argued 
for city life because in cities there were colleges and 
boys there could get an education without the terrific” 
expense of paying board. Also, in cities people were 
more intelligent. (Loud jeers from the opposition.) . 
See how all the papers pictured country people as 
“rubes.” “There must be something to it.” (Disorder 
and loud rapping by the president.) ‘Schuyl Herron 
never was flustered in a debate as I was. He always > 


. said exactly what he meant to say, which I am sorry 


to say I didn’t. Even now, over fifty years later, I 
occasionally leave out one of my best points. But 
I was a little boy in knickers when I began my debat- 
ing, and some of the others were almost or quite 
grown up. 

How Fred Biinamel a farm boy who had graduated 
and was about to study law, demolished the argument 
about “rubes”! George Washington was a farmef, 
Thomas Jefferson was a farmer, Lincoln was a rail . 
splitter. “The greatest and noblest in all human 
history have been country people,” he thundered. 
“Where would the cities be today,” he asked, “if it 
were not for coantry people who moved in and kept’ 
them going?” “And what are city people? Just para- 
sites eating up the good. food that country people - 
produce.” 

Yes, we had some -red-hot debates in the old 
Cobleskill Lyceum—superficial.. thinking, immature 
arguing, inconclusive results, to be sure, but the debat- 
ing was of enormous value to those who took part. **We~ 
may not have added much to the wisdom of ‘the world, 
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but we did get the most valuable kind of training. We 
learned to speak on our feet, but, better than that, we 
supplemented a schooling which was pretty much a 
training of memory with a use of our minds in other 
important directions. 

Now after a lifetime of contact with cities and with 
country districts what do I think about it? I know 
enough at least not to dogmatize. As I wrote these 
words, the catbird looked in the kitchen door and 
mewed. I stopped and looked up. The catbird, head 
up, tail up, beady black eye regarding me, curiously 
shied off and went.under the barberry bushes to pick 
‘up a cricket. The chippies a few feet away were 
picking up the crumbs of corn muffin that they had 
asked for. They had asked and waited and had come 
fearlessly almost as if they had been little chickens. 
Only St. Francis and Emma the cook at the Wayside 
Inn ever have had more fearless birds about them. 
T look along the driveway and there I see a pair of the 
most beautiful brown thrashers. On two posts that 
hold the wire netting about the flower garden sit two 
young robins, speckled and spotted of breast, with 
little characteristic color as yet and all fluffed out. 
They probably, I think, are the two that started life 
on the ledge of that upstairs window and in just two 
weeks turned from little raw clams into full-sized birds. 

I look about me at the old-fashioned kitchen stove, 
at the flecks of sunshine on the yellow kitchen floor, 
at masses of green verdure through windows and doors, 
and I listen. There is no sound but the rustling of 
leaves in the breeze, but the tinkling of cold water as 
it gushes up and falls in the tub, but the ticktick of 
the clock. Which is better? Country life is better of 
course. 

Then I remember: There is Washington, the capital 
of the nation, with all its magnificent vistas, its noble 
buildings, its lovely parks. It is easy living in Wash- 
ington in spite of the crowds, especially if one possesses 
“a fourth floor back.” There are five or six restaurants 
within a stone’s throw. There is a church within walk- 
ing distance and easily reached also by trolley, where 
ene finds a great company of people of “like precious 
faith.” There are market stores near by which even 
in days of so-called food shortages are full of products 
from Maine and California. Oh, I know that there are 
bitter hardships in these war years. We actually had 
to wait a week lately for lemons! There are the 
Congressional Library, the Public Library and the 
branch libraries. There are buses, trolleys and taxi- 
eabs. There are concerts with the greatest singers, 
orchestras and conductors that the world has pro- 
duced. And there is that fourth floor back with a 
little park that comes up to the bedroom windows. 
If the catbird looks at me inquisitively at the farm, his 
cousin the mocker sings for me in the city. It is easy 
and it is delightful to live in Washington. What, then, 
shall we say to these things? There are advantages 
both ways and disadvantages. A contented mind alone 
can understand and appreciate. 

Things are not the same today as they were fifty 
years ago. The line between city life and country life 
is more blurred. The “rubes” have automobiles, tele- 
phones, radios, and often can discuss the affairs of 
cities as if they belonged there. The city people spade 
and rake, weed and sweat in victory gardens, and 
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often go far afield in their motor cars. The village is 
like the city in many respects. The hill farm com- 
munity is like the village of my boyhood. 


““Boiling,—rejoicing —sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees it close; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose.” 


It is true of the village blacksmith. It is true of 
the President. 

When one has had contacts enough, one knows 
that the gap between city and country life is not a 
wide one. Wider, far, is the gap between the thought- 
less and the thoughtful, or between the one who knows 
that he has a part in a common enterprise and the 
one who is first and foremost for himself. 

Up a steep rough road that starts near the Beards , 
Hollow church and goes to an almost deserted hamlet 
named Eminence, there lives a family of city people 
who came from Flushing, Long Island, a few years ago 
and established a home. The husband works at his 
trade as a carpenter and builder, the three boys go to 
school, the wife runs the place, the chickens, the 
garden, the home. She is a strong, resourceful, fine 
woman. A truckman from Richmondville made his 
way up to the home of this family and eventually 
got his truck backed in to the steep hillside entrance 
and unloaded “the feed.” Mopping his brow as he 
took a drink of water, he said, “Good God, lady, don’t 
you get lonesome?” “And when do you think I get time 
to be lonesome?” she replied, laughing. To the truck- 
man, from a metropolis of 800 people, it seemed as if 
this family lived at the ends of the earth. 

People used to say that asylums were full of farm- 
ers’ wives who went crazy because of their isolation. 

Probably it is true that morbidness and introspec- 
tion are bred in country districts. People have to 
fight the tendency to become narrow. But isolation 
is not as common as it once was. 

It is a fair question whether the speed-up of great 
centers is not a greater menace to health, sanity and 
happiness than life on the little places far up in the 
hills. 


ABUNDANT PROOF 


When Thomas Reed was Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, he went one day into a Washington 
barber shop for a shave. After the Negro barber had 


‘finished, the latter tried to find a way of selling some 


hair tonic to his customer. 

“Hair purty thin, suh,” said he, touching the fringe 
of hair around Mr. Reed’s bald pate. “Been that way 
long?” 

“I was born that way,” replied Reed. “Afterward 
I enjoyed a brief period of hirsute efflorescence, but it 
did not last.” 

The barber gasped and said no more. Later some 
one told him he had shaved the Speaker of the House. 

“Speakah!” he exclaimed. “Don’t I know dat? I 
should. say he was a speakah, sure ‘nuff!”—The 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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Massachusetts Convention Makes Changes 


Mr. Parkhurst 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention held on Sep- 
tember 11, 1944, A. Ingham Bicknell resigned as treas- 
urer, an office which he had held for twenty-seven 
years. Mr. Bicknell was first associated with the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention as a member 
of the Executive Committee, being elected to this posi- 
tion in May; 1912. He has served the Massachusetts 
Convention continuously since that time, being elected 
treasurer in November, 1917. Also, he has been coun- 
sel for the corporation for a number of years and 


Mr. Bicknell 


has secured important court decisions benefiting the 
convention. Mr. Bicknell will continue his service as 
counsel and consultant in business affairs. An extensive 
icrease in his law practice necessitated his being 
released from the duties of treasurer. 

Other changes included the resignation of George H. 
Upton as president and his election as successor to 
Mr. Bicknell; the election of the vice-president, Rev. 
John Q. Parkhurst, as president; and the election of 
Chester A. Dunlap, member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, as vice-president. 


Does Your School Deserve More Pupils? 


A. Edwin Grimes 


EPORTS of all denominations over the past few 

years indicate a general trend toward decrease 

in church-school attendance. Many reasons are given 

for it. Many churches have adopted a “not-much-can- 

be-done-about-it” attitude; some few churches are 

seriously attempting to discover causes, and ways and 
means of remedying the situation. 

Why do we want to increase our attendance? Is it 
because someone at Headquarters tells us we are not 
doing the best we can? Is it because we want to make 
a good showing numerically? Or is it because we know 
that there is real need in our world for the peculiar 
emphasis on character education which the Christian 
church can make? Is it because we see all about us 
children, youth, adults, who need what we have to 
offer in our program of religious education? There 
must be this concern for individuals, the feeling that 
we have something that is vital to the needs of people, 
or our approach to this matter will lack a purposeaay 
ness that makes for success. 


If we are to increase our attendance we must first 
be sure that we do have something worth while to 
offer those whom we are trying to interest. Are our 
lesson materials fitted to the needs of those in our 
community? Are our teachers trained, or taking 
training, in the best methods of teaching and the 
techniques of modern education? Are our rooms 
adequate and attractive? Could we handle more 
pupils if we had them? Is our program such that 
a person attending our school for the first time would 
want to come again? The answers to these questions 
are primary; the techniques by which we may discover 
prospects are secondary. 

Assuming that we can say yes to these questions, 
the methods for actually finding prospects is the next 
immediate problem. The pamphlet entitled Can Our 
Church School Increase Its Attendance? (G.S.S.A.) 
contains many suggestions. Use it in a workers’ meet- 
ing, discussing the various suggestions and selecting the 
ones which seem best for the particular situation. 
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Checking the parish list would undoubtedly reveal 
many with whom the school is not in touch. Looking 
over the enrollment lists for the past few years and 
checking them against this year’s enrollment might 
reveal a few. 

Do many new families move into the community? 
There are many ways to find their names. Set up a 
committee to do some intensive, understanding visita- 
tion. Perhaps some of the present members have 
brothers, sisters, friends, who are not attending any 
church school.. Encourage them to invite these friends 
to make a visit to the school. When they do come, 
obtain their names and addresses and call at their 
homes. ‘ 

Many of our church .schools have neglected the 
possibilities of classes for those beyond the Junior 
Department. Perhaps the organizing of new classes 
to meet this need would be in order. Our adult groups 
are very few in number. Many schools do not have a 
Nursery Roll, the foundation for the school of the 
future. The organization of new groups to meet 
specific needs is another means of increasing attend- 
ance. One church having but two adult classes felt 
that it was not meeting the needs of a large part of 
its adult constituency, These needs were studied and, 
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as a result, six new adult classes were formed, all of 
them alive and interesting. In the adult department 
alone this particular church increased its attendance 
200 per cent. 

Attractive posters prepared by the members of the 
school and placed in strategic places can create interest 
and give information. A chart showing present en- 
rollment, a reasonable goal, and the month-by-month 
progress toward that goal could be placed where it 
would attract attention. 

One further suggestion: Look over current attend- 
ance records. How regular are present pupils in 
attendance? Is there general irregularity, or is it a few 
scattered individuals who attend only occasionally? 
Trying to discover the reasons for irregular attendance 
among present members will often indicate where the 
program may be strengthened and attendance in- 
creased. 

Let us be sure that our program and facilities are 
adequate. Let us be aware of the great mass of 
unchurched people all about us. Let us be satisfied 
with small gains; we could not take care of too sudden 
increases. Let us make definite plans and then carry 
them through. The opportunity is ours. It can be 
done. 


Rehabilitating Our Veterans 


Robert Cummins 


Tue Verrran Comes Back. By Willard Waller. The Dryden 
Press, New York. $2.75. 


HE G. I. Bill of Rights is an honest and well- 
intentioned attempt to provide for the veteran’s 
needs, says Dr. Willard Waller, sociologist of Columbia 
University, but it is far from beimg an adequate 
veterans’ program which will restore the veteran to 
his place in society. It has certain excellent features, 


but does not go far enough. He describes the bill as 


“an old-style collection of ill-assorted veterans’ 
‘benefits’—gratuities and handouts.” 

As the father of three boys, one a fighter pilot 
in the Army Air Corps and another about to en- 
list, I consider it a privilege to have read this book. 
It has meant much to me and I wish that all par- 
ents of men in the armed services would read it. 
Certainly it deals with the problem which no educator, 
social worker, business or professional person can 
dodge. And I consider the book, or something like 
it, a “must” for every church executive and parish 
minister. 

Waller’s approach is shockingly frank. He wears 
no gloves and wastes few! words.. “We now face the 
return to civil society of that one-tenth of the 
population which the other nine-tenths have used to 
fight a war. These men will return .. . in no easy 
and comfortable frame of mind; it will be difficult to 
find the equable, complacent, obedient boys we sent 
away in the bitter, ,anger-hard veterans who return. 
But we have made them what they are, we have used 
them for war and war has put its curse on them; they 


are our boys whom we delivered to Moloch; our finest 
and bravest, a whole generation of our men-children. 
We must somehow find the way to win them back.” 

Let’s not fool ourselves. Together with my two 
brothers I was in the Jast war. I know that an army 
is a machine for fighting, not a school of character. 
The civilian turned soldier is forced to adjust himself 
to the military machine. He has no alternative. But 
in making this adjustment he loses something—his 
ability to readjust to the demands of civil society. 
He has learned how to look out for himself, how to act 
in concert with great numbers of others, to take orders; 
but he knows little about getting a job and holding it, 
about getting up in the morning without the sergeant 
present to remind him, how to treat his wife and 
children, or how to get on with the neighbors. In 
civil life he must not so much order and forbid as 
he must persuade, and this is an art alien to him. 
And what can he know about conscience? He’s had 
no right to a conscience because he’s had no right to 
regulate his behavior by his own inner standards. His 
world has been a world of externals, a world in which 
outward conformity constituted one’s duty. What 
can he know of responsibility; personal and moral? 

There are from ten to twelve million men in service. 
Less than half of them have been through high school. 
When they read at all, they prefer Super-Man to the 
Five-Foot Shelf. They are doers, not talkers or think- 
ers.’ Letters from home are tremendously important, 
greatly affecting morale, but increasingly the soldier 
becomes estranged from family and loved ones and 
transfers his loyalty—however unconsciously—to the 
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solidarity of that mass of. humans to whom he is now 
far more akin. 

The soldier is emancipated from the usual controls 
of civil life. Existence, as such, is not a problem. 
He is fed, clothed, sheltered, cared for medically. 
There is no call for planning or managing, for he has 
no control over his future. Any day may bring any- 
thing, and small wonder that he tends to snatch eagerly 

“whatever pleasures his life may afford without too 
great a degree of moral nicety. Yet he knows brother- 
hood and the sharing of property in a way that is 
rarely known in civil life. Marines on Tarawa 
shared a last cigarette, carefully fluffing up the con- 
tainer so as to hide the fact that it was the last. Life 
is lived on a short-term basis. The college boy is 
content to study, knowing that in time he will succeed, 
marry and settle down. But to the soldier: What th’ 
hell? He “takes the cash and lets the credit go!” The 
Tour Freedoms? Don’t be silly. You fight to win! 
“Tf a person has a tack in his shoe and keeps on 
wearing the shoe and does not remove the tack, after 
a time he develops a callus.” The soldier develops a 
system of thinking, complete with attitudes, behavior 
patterns, forms of logic, beliefs and philosophy, custom- 
tailored to the needs of his own life. 

“Theyre overwhelmingly indifferent to religion,” 
said one chaplain. Nevertheless, members of the clerical 
profession are prone to regard the church as uniquely 
qualified “to assist the veteran in his readjustment to 
peacetime living.” 


The therapeutic values of Christian worship and preach- 
ing should be developed. . . . The emphasis on education and 
vocational rehabilitation must not be allowed to overshadow 
the profound need that will exist for spiritual orientation. 
Inevitably there will exist, to a considerable degree, psycho- 
logical maladjustments manifested in disillusionment, resent- 
ment toward civilians, depression, and a sense of guilt. 
Spiritual therapy available in the resources of the Christian 
faith can accomplish most in overcoming these problems. 
(Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, pastor of New York’s Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church.) 


But not only the soldier changes. Society itself 
changes, changes while he is away. The task of 
Teassimilating him promises to be a formidable one. 
Life is no longer the free-and-easy, democratic thing 
which he left and with which he is familiar. Members 
of his family have been geared to wartime pressure 
and conditions. Some have changed their fields of 
endeavor; others have removed _ geographically. 
Women now do the work the soldier once did. The 
new generation of youth has its own ideas, a whole 
world of ideas rather different. The community has 
become disorganized; schools have been drained of 
teachers; morals have changed. War workers have 
moved in in droves. It has been difficult for the 
churches to reach these transients. Anyway, they 
don’t feel they “belong.” There haven’t been enough 
doctors to go around. Epidemics in wartime kill 
more than die in battle. Labor has tried to make 
gains. The Negro has grown bitter, aggressive. How 
confusing! The soldier left a community at peace. He 
returns to find it at war with itself. 

“Brother, I’ve had a bellyful!. Next time, if they 
want me, they'll have to burn the woods and sift the 
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ashes.” - Yes, that’s what we said the last time, and 


- the reaction is not likely to be very different this 


time. There will be bitterness and for good reason: 
war profiteers, businessmen of all kinds, professional 
patriots, other soldiers who have succeeded in finding 
themselves nice soft places and safe, officers with 


hearts of stone. “Why is the soldier angry? Because 


he was the one singled out to fight and die and suffer 
and see horrors. He feels akin to everyone who has 
suffered as he has, even the enemy; he hates everyone 
who has not.” The soldier is angry because those who 
stayed at home see the glamor of war, gloss over its 
ugliness by pretty speeches. Then, too, workers at 
home drew fabulous wages, yet struck. And there were 
those who wore’ spurs and fought the Battle of 
Washington. Explain it as you will, the soldier asso- 
ciates with those who talk about ideals an unwilling- 
ness to fight for them. In the meantime he himself 
has said little and fought. 

A raw deal? Well, what do you think? Young 
men, trained for peace, are sent off to fight. Having 
taught them to compete, we suddenly expect them 
to live for the common good. Then, with a pat on the 
back, we return them to a competitive society, where, 
for a time at least, they compete at a considerable 
disadvantage. In the meantime, others have forged 
ahead. And what of these others? The average IQ 
of persons hired by a large defense plant in late 1943 
was 84. The average pay of these intellectual giants 
was $41 a week to start. 

The soldier, says Waller, will have been the victim 
of “institutionalization.” As a result of regimentation 
he will have lost something of the sense of self, the 
power to think for himself. All the while, as a soldier, 
he had been told by others what to eat and how, when 
to sleep, what he must wear, when to bathe. Self- 
direction is something new. It calls for new habits 
to which he must make adjustment. It is as though 
he had been in an institution, isolated: a home for the 
blind, a prison, where he learned to be a dependent. 

Will my boys be like that? No; Iam sure they will 
not. That which they have been taught for twenty 
years and eighteen will not be completely unlearned 
in two or three. What Waller says he does not mean 
will be true of all veterans. But it will apply to many. 
Therefore, the needs will be very real and preparations 
must be made for meeting them. For example, if the 
rate of criminality among our veterans does not exceed 
that of World War I, we must expect at least sixty 
thousand of our men to be sent to prison for serious 
crimes, this in the years immediately following the 
end of the war. Many of these will be physically 
handicapped and mentally unbalanced. The war has 
been a sort of suspension of life for them. For us, real 
living takes time. , But they’ve lost so much time. 
They rush at it, wanting to make up for that which 
they have lost. They wish to play fast and for high 
stakes. 

Not long after hostilities have ceased the sergeant’s 
stripes, the lieutenant’s bars, even the aviator’s wings 
will open fewer doors than is now supposed. Yes, there 
will be the job in the box factory, the railroad will 
want to employ a clerk. There will be pants to press 
and groceries to sell. Of course, if he wants to take 
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a long shot with his veteran’s pay, he can start a garage 
or a filling station. Was this what he fought for? 

Yes, many will go to school. It will be one of the 
best steps many thousands can take. The G. I. Bill of 
Rights provides a minimum of one year’s education 
at public expense to any person who has had ninety 
days, or more, of active military service in the period 
between September 16, 1940, and the termination of 
the present war, exclusive of the time spent in training 
under the army specialized traming program, or the 
navy college training program. At the satisfactory 
completion of the first year, under certain conditions, 
an individual may be entitled to further education for 
a period not to exceed the time he spent in active 
service after Septemrber- 16, 1940. Yet, says Waller, 
there is no compensating advantage for older veterans 
or for veterans who may not want to go to school. 

No program can expect to succeed unless the family, 
friends, and employer of every veteran acquire a 
realistic understanding of the veteran’s special atti- 
tudes and special needs. Remember that of those who 
have already come back, at least 40 per cent have 
definitely stated they do not want their old jobs. 
They don’t even wish to live in the same communities 
from which they came. “No longer can the program 
for veterans be a political football. We have spent 
too much, too late, and for the wrong people.” 

The Veteran Comes Back paints a picture, a 
sufficiently grim one, I should say. Yet if only a frac- 
tion of the possibilities mentioned materialize the 
situation will be tragic—tragic for the veteran and 
ominous for the civilian. At the close of World War I 
the veteran was discharged with $60 in his pocket. 
Next to nothing was done for him during the five years 
which followed. And in 1932 Washington witnessed 
the “Bonus Expeditionary Force.” “Too much, too 
late, in the wrong way, and to the wrong persons.” 

This must not be repeated, declares Dr. Waller. 
He thereupon draws up a comprehensive program. 
What will be its purpose? (1) To restore the veteran 
to the competitive system, a position which he would 
Lave occupied had he not been lifted out of it. (2) To 
reinstate him in the processes of a civil society. 
(3) To encourage and help him overcome any physical 
or mental handicaps. (4) To assist him in his effort 
to take his rightful place in the political life of the 
country, in mastering his attitudes of antagonism and 
bitterness, in establishing normal contacts with family, 
church and community. 

And how can all this be done? It will take “a 
small new army of social workers’—an “army” to 
fight “the battle of the peace.” Rehabilitation is a 
new social art to be learned, an art requiring the 
services of many experts. But this will cost a great 
deal of money! Indeed it will. And we shall pay it 
gladly, else we shall later on pay a much heavier price 
for our attempted thrift. 

Each community, as a minimum, is called upon to 
provide (a) protection from various rackets, loan 
sharks, (b) job survey, (c) adequate schooling. 


Out of almost every race and tribe under heaven 
come the brave who jump from gliders and transport 
planes into the heart of an enemy country. 
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For Freedom 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


NE day in the summer I had two British sailors ° 

in my house. They were just what we call 
“gobs,” not officers. I had picked them up on the 
subway from Cambridge to Ashmont. They were 
looking for Dorchester, which we who live in or near 
Boston know to be a part of the city. They had 
seen the name and thought it might be a quiet place 
like old Dorchester in England. “Thought we'd go 
for a walk,” they said. “Can’t get into mischief in the 
ecuntry!” I explained about Dorchester, Massachu- 
setts, and brought them home. 

We had a marvelous time together, and, it being 
an extremely hot day, we somewhat refreshed our- 
selves. They had been on the high seas for eighteen 
months without any return to a home port, and often 
in much danger, at which they laughed heartily. They 
were careful not to tell important things, and the name 
of their ship was erased from their caps. I don’t know 
enough about naval matters to ask important ques- 
tions, and I could only say simple things such as: 
“When you sink enemy ships, I suppose you have to 
get used to seeing Germans struggling in the water. 
That’s the part I should hate.” 

“We don’t get no time to see much, and we ain’t 
so situated that we get a front seat,” they said. “It’s 
afterwards we ‘ave the time to think that it’s funny- 
like. One time we ’ad to try to stop a German freighter 
scuttlin’. They lowered their boats but the gunfire 
caught them as they was pullin’ away. It couldn’t be 
’elped, but lots of our men said it were a shame and 
it weren’t sportin’. Us men argued for three weeks 
about that.” 

“What did you think?” I asked them. 

“Well, it was war; that’s about all you can. say,” 
answered one of them. “They fire on our ’elpless 
women and children, if they ’ave the chance. All the 
same, a lot of our chaps wot ’ad ’ad their ’omes bombed 
to bits said it weren’t fair like that; and the arguin’ 
went on. My! there were some arguin’ too.” 

I said: “In Germany they’re not allowed to argue 
much.” 

“Oh, that! But that’s what we're fightin’ for, for 
freedom. If we can’t argue whether the poor devils 
ought to be shot in the boats, there ain’t nothin’ to 
fight for. We're out to get old ’Itler becos ’e won't 
stand for arguin’.” ,Then he went on: “I was in 
Germany for a bit once; so when we picked up the 
others I got talkin’ to a prisoner called Schmidt. He’d 
bin a baker, and he kep’ on sayin’ over and over, 
‘Jan, he says, ‘when will I get ome to me wife and 
me bakery?’ “Cheer up, sonny,’ I says. “Same time 
I get to mine—when this ’ere war’s over. “O God! he 
says, ‘when will that be?’ That I couldn’t say, but I 
tells *im soon and .tries to comfort ’im like. Not a 
bad sort of chap.” 

This is the end of the story. A queer little story 
with not much of a beginning and no clear ending. 
Eut in it I saw why in the end hate and evil cannot 
win. For men will be free even to comfort an enemy. 
And Schmidt is a very common name. 
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Backing That Counts 


“The hour has arrived when the Universalist Publishing House has a right to 
ask Universalists for $125,000 as an Anniversary Fund to properly finance its 
_ present operations and to render a greater service in the ensuing 125 years.” 


Rev. Fred C. Leining, D.D., state superintendent for 


New York, is also editor of the Empire State Universalist, . 


one of the most influential publications of the Universalist 
denomination. It is influential because it is edited by a man 
who has editorial vision and ability in an extraordinary de- 
gree. Now the Empire State Universalist throws itself back 
of the project to raise a fund of $125,000 for the Universalist 
Publishing House and Tur Currstian Leaner to celebrate 
the 125 years of the history of Tue Leaver. 
Rev. Charles A. Wyman, assistant to Victor A. Friend, 
. president of the Universalist Publishing House, is in charge of 
the project, and it is going forward successfully. With deep 
appreciation we publish here the article of Dr. Leining. 
Tur Eprror 


HE CHRISTIAN LEADER is our national 

denominational journal, and it stands out among 
the best in the nation. It is published twice per month, 
and the July issues were combined into an anniversary 
number which was a masterpiece in journalism. This 
Universalist magazine was started by Hosea Ballou, 
who was also the founder of Universalism and the 
Universalist Church as we know it. He was the 
successor of John Murray. The date of his first pub- 
lication was July 3, 1819, and the journal was known 
as the Universalist Magazine. Later other titles were 
used. They were the Trumpet, the Universalist, the 
Christian Leader and the Universalist Leader. In: 1926, 
the name, Ture Curisrian LEADER, was resumed. 

The anniversary number in July celebrated the 
125th year of faithful and powerful service, and we 
salute the Universalist Publishing House in Boston 
for this magnificent record. This publishing house of 
Universalists, by Universalists and for Universalists 
has also printed countless books, tracts and pamphlets 
to advance the great Universalist cause in this period, 
and many publications have been given away. Just a 
moment in passing: The printed word is always before 
the eye as long as the paper and ink endure; the spoken 
word enters one ear and generally exits through the 
other ear. The effect of the printed word is more 
enduring than the effect of the spoken word. 

One hundred twenty-five years of the printed word 
—this represents a mountain-high pile of paper. You 
can visualize it: paper, ink, printing presses, linotype 
machines, editors’ copy, proofreading, mailing, book- 
keeping. Visualize the tremendous amount of material 
and labor represented in this continuous service of 125 
years. It costs money to print a magazine. It costs 
money to issue tracts and pamphlets which somebody 
is privileged to give away to advance Universalism. 
There is always a payroll to meet on Fridays or Satur- 
days—whatever the day. 


An Epoch of Ups and Downs 


One hundred twenty-five years—this has been an 
epoch of ups and downs: rising prices in material and 
labor; hard times that come with depressions; deficits 


due to inadequate income. Again and again it was 
hoped that the next year would be better—with no 
letup in the many servings and an eagerness always to 
do more. Again and again came the embarrassment and 
the curtailment, due to recurring deficits. These have 
been the worries of the editors and managers. 

The Christian Scientists supply their publishing 
house with adequate funds. The Roman Catholics 
do likewise. The Jehovah’s Witnesses do likewise. 
They believe in the printed word. 

The hour has arrived when the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House has a right to ask Universalists for 
$125,000 as an Anniversary Fund to properly finance 
its present operations and to render a greater service 
in the ensuing 125 years. This request is being made 
at the present moment, and it is an idea whose hour’ 
has come. The hour has arrived for 125,000 dollars to 
roll from Universalist purses to 16 Beacon Street in 
Boston as an Appreciation Gift, as a Token of Con- 
gratulation, as a Wish for the Best in the future. 


New Yorkers at the Front 


New York Universalists are certainly at the front 
in this project. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., is the editor 
of the magazine. Dr. Emerson H. Lalone is the mana- 
ger. Rev. Charles A. Wyman is the assistant to the 
president, Victor A. Friend, of Melrose, Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Wyman, who was formerly of the pastorate 
in Oneonta and whose summer home is at Henderson 
Harbor, is directing the Anniversary Drive for 
$125,000, and his address is 16 Beacon Street in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. He is devoting the ensuing year 
to this project—$125,000—not only to put the Publish- 
ing House on its feet but to enable it to move gloriously 
in all directions and dreams at once. 


Every Dollar Helps 


* Mr. Wyman reports that everybody can participate 
according to his means. Whatever the gift, it will be 
gratefully received. He has arranged the setup in 
the following divisions: 

1. $10,000—Money given without restrictions. 

2. $25,000—Money given as memorials for particu- 
lar purposes. 

3. $25,000—Money given as annuities and the 
donor will receive interest on the amount for the 
remainder of his life. 

4. $60,000—Money or property in the form of be- 
quests. In making the Universalist Publishing House 
the beneficiary, please notify Mr. Wyman. 

5. $10,000—Money given to become a fund for 
endowed subscriptions to Tue Curistian Leaprr. One 
hundred dollars will endow a subscription for yourself, 
or for a friend, or for an institution. 

Correspondence should be addressed to Rev. 
Charles A. Wyman, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts. 
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Tar Hollow Institute and Ohio 


Youth Convention 
Mary B. Lillie 


N 1943, the Ohio Convention chose Tar Hollow, 
| sixteen-thousand-acre state forestry reservation, set 
in the rolling hills of Southeastern Ohio, as the site of 
its first summer institute. One hundred and four 
‘attended. At the second season of the Ohio Univer- 
salist Family Institute, August 7-14, 1944, Dean 
Stanley C. Stall of Norwalk welcomed two hundred 
and six to take advantage of a program planned to 
provide religious education, fellowship and recreation 
for all ages from the kindergarten attendant to the 
adult. 

Dr. John Murray Atwood, dean of our theological 
school at St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York, 
proved an able out-of-state visitor, not only in his class 
and in the pulpit but in his participation in the dedica- 
tion service on Friday evening and in his morning talk 
for the children. 

In the sandbox outside the main lodge of a morning 
might be seen the nursery and kindergarten children 
under the guidance of Mrs. Dorothy Grohe of North 
Olmsted. At the end of the ninety-eight-foot screened 
porch one discovered some twenty or more six- to 
eight-year-olds holding worship services and carrying 
out projects directed by Mrs. Marie Buhl of Columbus. 
During different hours in various sections of the 
enormous room that served as general assembly hall 
and dining room either Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., 
or Rev. William G. Schneider might be discovered 
interpreting “God in Nature” to the junior and inter- 
mediate groups through the use of chemical experi- 
ments, soil testing, and microscope work. On one 
occasion, after a hike, samples of rock formations 
lined the display table. 

In another section, under the direction of the field 
worker, the sound of “In Christ there is no east or 
west” might give evidence that the juniors were learn- 
ing a new song as they studied “Worship Around the, 
World, ” or the departure of an entire class for the 
lawn indicate that the intermediate members of that 
day’s worship committee, discussing “What Makes a 
Person Great,” had desired an outdoor setting. 

Under the trees at the back of the lodge, Dr. George 
Cross Baner presented the subject “What and Where 
Is God?” to senior-high-school members before the 
class moved down near the lake for a course on 
“Recreational Leadership” with Mr. Schneider. (Dur- 
ing the last period of the morning, this group assisted 
Mr. Schneider in holding recreation for all young 
people nine years of age and older.) 

In the meantime, on a screened back porch, the 
adults met with Dean Albert I. Spanton, Dr. Atwood 
and Mr. Thorburn, respectively, to consider “Five 
Biblical Masterpieces,” “Religion in the Liberal 
Church” and “Our Church and Its Outlook.” Mr. 
Thorburn called upon a number of the ministers to 
assist in the discussions. 


The afternoon program included staff work for the 
publishers of the Tar Hollow Echoes, edited by 
Mr. Thorburn, hikes, baseball games and, promptly at 
four o’clock each day, swimming instruction for those 
interested. 

On display at all times were church-school text- 
books, suggested reading materials, departmental kits, 
etc., with the field worker, Miss Mary B. Lillie, in 
attendance to sell and take orders. On several after- 
noons Miss Lillie held conferences with church-school 
workers and members of women’s groups. Institute 
facilities would not have been complete without the 
Concession Room run by Mrs. Mary Reams of Spring- 
field and the infirmary presided over by Mrs. Alice 
Carter, R.N., Columbus. 

At 2:30 on August 9, the adjourned session of the 
fifty-sixth annual convention of the Ohio Universalist 
Youth Fellowship convened with thirty delegates 
present from eleven churches in Ohio and West 
Virginia. 

In addition to the regular business, Barbara 
Bidwell, North Olmsted, national and state repre- 
sentative to the Christian Youth Conference of North 
America at Lakeside-on-Erie, June 27-July 2, reported 
her and Beryl Huser’s experience; President Lavern 
Bentley spoke of the National Convention of the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship held at Little Falls, 
New York; and Mr. Stall explained the new church 
te be opened at Mansfield, Ohio, in October. Officers 
for 1944-45 are: President, Lavern Bentley, Kent; 
vice-president, Mary Reams, Springfield; secretary, 
Beryl Huser, North Olmsted; treasurer, Kathryn 
McPherson, Norwalk; trustee, Kenneth Crow, Fork 
Ridge, West Va. 

Not to be overlooked among the high lights of the 
week were the fine lectures on astronomy given by 
Mrs. George H. Thorburn, Jr., who had her telescope 
available; the morning chapel talks by Dr. Francis B. 
Bishop, manager of the Institute; the vesper services 
conducted by Rey. John Flint; the group singing led 
by Mr. Schneider; and the choir selections directed by 
Mrs. John Flint at the Friday night Dedication Service 
and on Sunday morning. 

The Student Council, working with the dean and 
J. Randall Crow, adviser, planned the dedication held 
in the lovely open-air amphitheater, stunt night, and 
the Saturday banquet and dance. 

From the comradeship ‘during the excellent meals 
prepared by a committee headed by Mrs. Florence 
Turocy of North Olmsted and served by the young 
people under dining-room hostesses, Mrs. Nolan 
Kuschner, Columbus, and Mrs. Dorothy Snyder, North 
Olmsted, to the friendship circles out where the stars 
seemed to meet the hilltops, Tar Hollow Institute was 
a week that combined education and fellowship for 
Universalists in Ohio and their friends. 
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When Universalists Get Busy 


Florence N. Vickerson 


‘ 


Address of the president of the Association of Universalist Women of Maine at 


the State Convention, Waterville, September 18. 


URING the six years I have been on the Board 

there have been many changes, not the least of 
which has been the transition from the old-type mis- 
sion circle to an all-inclusive organization. which has 
a program to interest all our women if they really care 
to be interested. Many lessons have been learned 
and now, if we are wise, we shall pay less attention to 
the kind of organization and really get busy doing 
those things that will bring results. 

The past year, while not equaling the hopes of our 
officers and other workers, has been better than the 
two previous ones. I still am not too old to dream of 
greater achievement in the days to come if and when 
cur people, together with others, awake from their 
lethargy and really do something worth while. During 
these years of my work on the Executive Board there 
have been many occasions when I have been discour- 
aged. We have done what we could with what we 
had to do with. In other words, what our State 
Board does depends absolutely on what the local 
groups give and do. We lay plans and try to meet the 
calls we receive from our national organization. We 
know the needs. Our appeals, those directly reaching 
our local constituencies from the national organization 
via the Bulletin, Tum CuristiAn Leaner and special 
representatives, should be enough to arouse more 
interest than we have yet seen. I am more than 
grateful for every conscientious effort any person, or 
group, has put forth to help our work, but sometimes 
I have been heartsick because of the apparent feeble 
efforts of some of our locals, their utter selfishness, lack 
of vision and indifference that certainly would not 
seem to indicate a very ardent devotion to our Uni- 
versalist Church and its ministry in this poor old war- 
torn world. And what opportunities there are today! 

Before I leave office, I wish to appeal to you 
women gathered here to go home with the determina- 
tion to bestir yourselves sufficiently to arouse the 
folks at home right now—not two, three or six months 
hence—to wake up and achieve. We know full well 
all denominations must work together, emphasizing 
their common grounds for unity, but we also know that 
never have the principles of our Universalist Church 
been more needed in practice than they are today. 
Postwar efforts to establish peace and stabilize people’s 
living will present an unprecedented opportunity to 
test the worth of our declarations and avowals of faith. 
The times will reveal just how we can translate our 
faith into our daily living. I mention this because we 
women in every phase of our work can do much. The 
future of our Universalist Church rests squarely on the 
shoulders of our people and, as I have said again and 
again, we women play a great réle in this drama of life. 

We women usually set the pace of activities in our 


churches, no matter what the size, strong or weak, 
alive or half dead or almost gone. Somehow our men-" 
folks take their cue from us. To help make our 
churches live, forceful, attractive, serving institu- 
tions will call for hard work on our part. Our groups 
that really count have something other to do than 
hold pink teas and mutual admiration parties. It will 
take a heap o’ practice for some of us to thaw out to 
the extent of being warm and hospitable and cordial 
in our gatherings. It is time for us to realize the divine 
law of ever-increasing abundance through use—whether 
that which we use be materials or personality or 
ability. Persistent efforts and programs of attractive 
service are some of the most potent means of overcom- 
ing indifference in our local communities. 

Our first work must needs be building up our local 
church. Why do I say this? The larger our local 
church constituencies the greater the number of 
women available for potential workers in our women’s 
groups. We cannot hope to gain large numbers by 
coercion, but we can attain this object by attractive 
service offered and by the contagion of enthusiastic 
endeavor. 

We women do have some very attractive projects 
sponsored by our national organization and loyally 
supported by many of our groups. We are perhaps, 
too, old-fashioned when we stress denominational pride, 
but we do feel a just pride in our Clara Barton work, 
giving sick little girls health and usefulness. It is 
appealing and gains a splendid response. I wish 
sincerely to commend Miss Rachel Beals of Auburn, 
our chairman of this department. Again she has ex- 
ceeded the $250 set forth in our budget. 

North Carolina, as for many years, still presents a 
preat opportunity to every thoughtful Universalist 
who knows what has been accomplished by our con- 
secrated workers there. Maine has paid this year a 
total of $405 to our North Carolina work: $275 to the 
North Carolina Missions responsible for ministers’ 
salaries, $30 for medical work, $100 for alterations at 
Friendly House. 

At our New York Convention our president urged 
that we take steps to help China. In February, we 
received an appeal to assume our share of the cost 
of maintaining a worker in a rural community. The 
cost was $3,000, and we were asked to duplicate our 
previous annual payment of over $300 to Japan. We 
were far into our working year and engaged on plans 
already made, hence we paid only $120.25 and $10 for 
relief. This is a valuable work and one that merits 
generous support. 

From all amounts received at Headquarters and 
sent from our Maine treasurer a total of $416.07 was 
paid the National Association for administration. 
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The figures given are based on a report from our 
financial secretary received in July, and amounts I 
have ordered out since. They differ slightly from our 
treasurer’s report because some direct payments to 
Headquarters are included in the report received from 
‘our financial secretary. Our total of $1,250, as our 
figures show, is less than we wish, but a slight gain 
over the previous year, as that in turn was a gain 
over the year ending in 1942. 

As to Maine administration, expenditures were 
‘$180.62. Forty dollars and fifty-five cents was for 
expenses of board members for the previous year 
which were received too late for payment prior to 
_ convention and convention expenses. We had put 
$300 in our budget. for this item and we feel that that 
amount is rather small for carrying on the work of an 
organization such as ours with such an extended field 
which needs visitation of our officers efficiently to help 
our groups. More instead of less should be used. 

I regret that the past year shows no additions to 
our list of life and memorial members. After about 
twenty years of no activity we did add five such 
members. Here is an opportunity to increase our 
permanent funds which serve as a backlog—approxi- 
mately $400 a year now. There must be among our 
women some, if only they would give the matter 
‘consideration, who could pay $25 for themselves or a 
loved one and thus perpetuate their usefulness. Groups 
could do this and honor some faithful worker whose 
name they would like to enroll in our Memory Book. 
Then, too, there must be some who, when the day 
is done, could continue to serve our work by a legacy 
for which provision has been made in a will or by 
annuity. Delays are dangerous and costly. 

To our Maine Universalist Convention for field 
work we gave $50. More could well have been donated, 
as the need is great. After long, close touch with our 
Maine work, both in the Association of Universalist 
Women and the Maine Universalist Convention, I 
am convinced that one of our greatest needs in increas- 
ing the effectiveness of the Universalist Convention in 
Maine is personal contact of someone who knows the 
over-all picture and can inspiringly and intelligently 
present it. Some plan should be devised for a closer 
unification of our work. Our own officers should, 
whenever possible, visit and encourage our locals and 
thus, too, develop a feeling of fellowship among our 
state groups and with the National Association. For 
some time much time and effort have been put on 
organization. Our efforts should be aimed at a higher 
goal—increasing the influence of our church and de- 
veloping those individuals who can be _ potent 
factors in the local communities during these trying 
times and in the days ahead. Our women’s work 
is indissolubly bound up with the church itself. 
Tf and when our Maine Universalist Convention can 
take the forward step of again putting into the field a 
full-time superintendent, the A.U.W. should recognize 
a potent means of increasing its own efficiency through 
this means of contact. Such a person, if friendly to 
the women’s work and alert to the value of increased 
women’s groups, could do a great service for the 
A.U.W. It could be a master stroke for us, not only 
to endorse the plan that has been in the offing for a 
long time but to assume a small portion of the salary 
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of such a worker under an agreement to aid in con- 
tacting groups in churches where his services take 
him and reporting the conditions, etc., which he finds. 
It would mean an adjustment of expenditures, perhaps, 
but it would be worth the effort. In order to do this 
there would have to be extra effort to increase our ° 
already organized groups fully interested in our work, 
to organize new groups, to rouse in some miraculous 
way the slumbering, indifferent and selfish local groups, 
and with all infuse, if possible, the enthusiasm so 
needful to the Universalist churches of Maine to spur 
them on to do something really worth while in making 
our faith a live, glowing reality—a vital part of our 
people’s lives. 

The work of our A.U.W. presents a mighty oppor- 
tunity and can transcend the vision and dreams of any 
of us. How near we can approximate its possibilities 
rests on each one of us. To our work comes a new 
leader with her associates on the Executive Board who 
will guide us in rising to our opportunity. It is my 
sincere hope that they will achieve greater things 
than our records have ever shown. Our love for our 
church should make this the wish of all. 

And now as I finish this my valedictory message, 
I wish to thank those who have served on the Execu- 
tive Boards with me and everyone who has in any 
way helped. They have been for the most part very 
loyal. I want especially to thank Mrs. Wish, our sec- 
retary, who has so loyally responded to every call 
and so willingly done all I have asked. It has been 
a. pleasure to accept her service. _ 

There are many pleasant memories—many dear 
friendships and the satisfaction of having tried to serve 
the church I so love. While partings always hold a bit 
of sadness, I am overjoyed to leave this A.U.W. in 
hands more skilled than mine, and, as I go back to 
serve in the local field, I believe my experience of the 
past years will help me to carry on more efficiently and 
more understandingly. Wherever we serve—each one 
of us—let us remember what we used to say in the 
long ago, “We are working for Christ and his church.” 


THE COMPLIMENT 


Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin Riggs is said to have 
told this little story on herself: 


She was reading one night in public, in an obscure 
little town in the West, when she noticed in the front 
row a man who looked neat but not prosperous, who 
was watching her very intently. He appeared to be 
especially interested in her reading, and afterward 
came up timidly to speak to her. He explained that 
it had been a great treat to him to hear her. He and 
his wife, he said, had wanted to come, but it was forty 
miles from home, and both of them could not leave 
the house and children for the necessary two days and 
a night. His wife had insisted that he be the one to 
take advantage of the opportunity. He ended by 
saying: ‘ 

“We have read, Mrs. Wiggin, all the books you 
ever wrote; and,” he added impressively, “we’ve bought 
one of them!”—The Christian Science Monitor. 
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Not Yet Up 


Allen 


NE wonders at times if we, as a whole, haven’t 

had too big a dose of Pollyannaism during the 
past two decades. It’s refreshing, of course, to be told 
| how well we’re doing; how becoming our hat (?) is; 
that there’s nothing whatever to worry about; that 
all is good, ete., ete. But there’s something more 
needed than just wearing a smile and believing that 
eyerything is fine. 

We pride ourselves on our advanced thought and 
speak complacently of our Christian civilization, but 
are we, indeed, so advanced or so Christian? Have 
we really yet got abreast of Confucius, or Moses— 
much less of the later teachings of the Nazarene? 

The writer has of late been especially impressed 
by the prevalence of careless speech and inaccurate 
reports, and has witnessed the injurious effects of 
untrue and defamatory comments. Slander and false- 
hood still do their evil work. “Truth lies fallen in the 
streets” and the blame is shared, in part, by “whoso- 
ever loveth and maketh a lie.” “Thou shalt not bear 
false witness’ was inscribed by the Hebrew law- 
giver on the tablets brought down from Sinai, and 
other injunctions worthy of observance were graven 
there. 

Not often in these days does dire necessity prompt 
the theft of tangible things, but graft is not yet un- 
known, and robbery is not alien to the circles of high 
finance. Chiefly, however, the command, “Thow shalt 
not steal,” meets violation in more subtle ways. Idle 
gossip, careless comments, sly innuendo, libelous state- 
ments—all prove ruthless robbers. Distrust and un- 
happiness follow in their wake. 


“Who steals my purse, steals trash; tis something, nothing; 
*Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 

But he that filches from me my good name 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.” 


Akin to these violators are the greedy ones who 
seek always to be recipients from life and seldom 
contributors. They grasp and hold, taking more out 
of life than they put into it. Most of them would be 
loath to accept financial help from any individual, but 
without compunction they receive federal, state or 
town assistance. Though averse to aid from any one 
person, they have no scruples about accepting it from 
their fellow citizens, collectively, whether their need 
requires it or not. It is all “within the law” and there- 
fore justified—in their mind. So they continue to 
keep their hands open—eager for more. 

Evasion of the responsibilities which normal life 
entails, and upon which continuation of the race 
depends, has been strikingly indicated in the past few 
decades by the shrinkage of families among Anglo- 
Americans. Disregarding a command which antedates 
even Sinai, we go blithely on our way. Why be 
hampered with children? “Let us eat, drink, and be 
merry, for tomorrow we die,” and then, in many in- 
stances, our racial line will end. As far as some of us 
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with Moses 


Carr 


are concerned, we are perfectly willing that the Huns 
and the vandals, the treacherous and the cruel, the 
bestial and God-ignoring, shall reproduce their kind 
and—in due time, with the same trends persisting— 
“replenish the earth and subdue it.” 

“Honor thy father and thy mother.” Of course we 
do—for the most part. But how about those rows 
of worn but sweet-faced mothers, those groups of 
weakened but kindly fathers who are, most unwillingly, 
spending their declining years in homes for the aged, 
state hospitals and rest homes—who have sons and 
daughters somewhere in the world, perchance in the 
homes from which they have been removed? Many 
of them during lonely, monotonous days pine for 
familiar scenes, their old-time friends, and even the 
sight of some activity associated with the days when 
they, too, were stirring and important. Quite often 
they are there simply because their “in-laws” don’t 
want them at home, and the son or daughter rests 
comfortably in the belief that the aging relative is 
receiving the best of care. Frequently, of course, there 
are visits, with flowers, fruits and other gifts, but some- 
times, alas! even the visits finally cease, and the old 
person who once sat through the tedious hours with, 
hope, now simply sits without it. 

“Thou shalt not kill.’ With millions of human 
beings battlnmg in mortal combat, and carnage and 
destruction spreading over the earth, comment here 
is unnecessary. It has long been considered a crime 
for one individual to terminate the life of another, but 
we have not yet outlawed the right of nations to 
engage in wholesale killing. 

Truly, in numerous ways, we have not yet caught 
up with Moses! Isn’t it time we stepped up a bit? 


FROM WORLDOVER PRESS 


The Polish government in exile, through its Min- 
ister of Education, has announced that, because Polish 
textbooks have been so consistently destroyed by the 
Nazi occupying forces, two publishing houses have 
already been created, one in Jerusalem and one in 
Great Britain, which have printed large editions of 
129 textbooks to replace those destroyed. These 
volumes will be sent into Poland at the first 
opportunity. 

Sweden has a Peace High School, organized in 1939, 
and still functioning. It organizes courses on prepara- 
tion and education for peace and reconstruction. 


Jamaica is trying to build up its educational system. 
With a population of 700,000 in 1895, there were 962 
elementary schools, and now, with 1,237,000 people, 
there are 668. Even though consolidation and con- 
struction of larger schools are partly the answer, only 
169,000 children are actually registered in schools at 
the present time, while 180,000 of school age are not 
registered at all. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DR. SCOTT’S CLEAR AND TEMPERATE REPLY 


To tae Epitor: 

Your leading editorial in the last number embarrasses me. 
Seldom have I been given so much attention. Really I do 
“not deserve it. I am not among those, whoever they are, 
who would “curb” the editor. I’m for freedom, for myself 
and everybody else. I am not even among those, whoever they 
are, who expressed love for the editor, although I could have 
done so with sincerity. 

Your words placing me “close to the general superin- 
tendent” imply, do: they not, that I am a champion of his? 
I am not consciously in this position. He appears to me 
to be striving mightily to put into operation the policies 
adopted by our General Assemblies by the votes of the 
representatives of the churches. In this effort I am happy 
to be counted. If Dr. Cummins has personal ambitions 
and policies at variance with the will of the denomination 
I frankly do not know what they are. 

My suggestion that the Universalist Church of America 
needed a direct line of communication with the local church 
constituencies was not officially inspired, but is a conviction 
that has grown out of parish experience, and has no im- 
plication that the editor of Tam Lnaper is lacking in any- 
thing. It seems to me that your interpretation of the 
Planning Conference in its bearing upon your office is a bit 
out of focus. I wish you had been present. 

Curnron Lee Scorr 


Gloucester, Mass. 


ARGUMENTS FOR A HOUSE ORGAN 


To tae Epiror: 

Your editorial entitled “The Leader and Free Trade in 
Ideas” indicates once more the line of cleavage between 
the editor and some of the officials of the Universalist Church, 
but it seems to me that this issue might be reduced at 
present to “The Leader and a Denominational Organ” 
rather that “The Leader or a Denominational Organ.” 
None of us who have been readers of Tue Lnaprr for many 
years desire the discontinuance of the paper in its present 
form, and most assuredly we rejoice in what to us seems to 
be a liberal editorial policy even when we strongly disagree 
with some articles and editorials. We have, however, de- 
plored the publication of many details of denominational 
matters which we think could much better be discussed in 
a paper whose circulation was limited to Universalists 
vitally concerned with such matters. We do not like to 
have our denominational questions, more especially our 
quarrels over persons or policies, brought to the attention 
of readers who have but little understanding of the issues 
and less information regarding the persons. 

A house organ should serve a useful purpose, but why is 
there any necessity for making such a change in Tur Leaner, 
when it would be possible for the Universalist Church, as a 
denomination, to issue a monthly paper which could present 
policies, plans, purposes, programs, and anything else re- 
quired. Tur Lraper appears only twice a month, and 
another paper of a different character could be published in 
between these issues. At a'subscription price of one dollar 
for this paper there should be many _ subscribers, and 
among them some who never see THE Leaver. Material 
that might well merit a wider reading could be reprinted in 
Tue Leaver, and such a plan might prove valuable to all 
concerned. Jt seems to the writer that one of the basic 
causes of the present debate centers in divergent views of 
what a paper such as Tus Leaver should be and accomplish. 
If we desire to send out from the Universalist Publishing 
House a magazine with an interdenominational appeal, whose 
characteristic is breadth and freedom, and whose subscribers 


belong to many different religious groups, then Tue Curis-— 


TIAN Lrappr meets the need. If we insist that what is 
required is a purely denominational organ, then we should 
expect a smaller reading constituency outside our church, 
but possibly a larger list of subscribers within our ecclesi- 
astical group, and at a lower subscription price. 

There is no question about the articles appearing in THE 
LeapER: many of them could be improved, and many are 
most excellent. We must bear in mind that the financial 
condition of the Publishing House limits the number of 
outstanding writers who may be solicited for contributions. 
We Universalists are to blame there, for we have failed to 
support the paper to the extent required. All who have 
been associated in the enterprise deserve our highest com- 
mendation for the quiet, persistent labor they have freely 
given because of their deep interest in Tue Lraprr as well 
as in the church. 

If the question of editorial policy is raised, the publication 
of a house organ once a month by the Universalist Church 
would afford an excellent opportunity for us to try out 
editorial material and discover what talent for this sort of 
position we possess. ‘Then, when the present editor re- 
linquishes his task, there will be one or more persons already 
in training to assume this important task. Let us consider 
that real editors are not made; they are born with a “nose 
for news.” It is almost uncanny the way these individuals 
can scent out the material that excites the interest of readers. 
I should like to see much more news from our churches than 
appears at present. A house organ could provide the space 
required for these items, and thus give us a clearinghouse 
for plans, methods, and the like. So, let us enlarge the 
usefulness of Tue Curistian Leaver by our subscriptions, 
gifts, endowments, and make it an outstanding journal of 
religion as one contribution of the Universalist Church to 
the community-at-large, a journal of depth, breadth, and 
general appeal, and then, if it seems indispensable, let us 
all get behind a strictly denominational publication appearing 
once a month for the suggestions of officials, the discussion 
by the laity of those policies and programs, church news, and 
everything else that concerns us as a family. From this 
the editor of Tur Leaner can easily draw the material he 
wishes to present and discuss, so that Tar CuristiaAn LEApEr, 
while appealing to a wide and interdenominational reading 
public, will also contain sufficient material from Universalist 
leaders, churches, members, readers to meet the needs of our 
constituency. 


Middleport, N. Y. Grorce A. Gay 


THE FORMER EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
WRITES 
To tae Eprror: 

On several occasions after reading one of Dr. Clarence 
R. Skinner’s great series of studies I have had the impulse to 
write a letter to the editor voicing the opinion that in that 
series and in its recognition of such facts of present-day 
life as the existence of the C.I.0., side by side with its 
emphasis on the more personal aspects of religion, Tue 
Leaver was not only better than it has ever been but better 
than any religious paper in the liberal field has ever been. 
But procrastination kept my hands from the typewriter keys. 

When, however, I read in the issue of September 2 the 
leading article, “The Leader and Free Trade in Ideas,” it 
was almost as if I were seeing a drama of my own life 
replayed. I began to muse on the parallelism, and at last 
ref procrastination was overcome and I herewith join the 
ray. 

_ If an ecclesiastical body wishes, for its own purposes, to 
possess a house organ or a mouse organ, and if an. editor 
is not only independent, but occasionally tactless, and if he 
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occasionally sounds like a parlor pink, one is not surprised 
if the ecclesiastical body ejects him. 

But an intelligent ecclesiastical body ought to know that 
in these skeptical days a house organ is a thing of little or no 
value. Voicing, as it must, only the official views of the 
denomination or views not considered dangerous to the plans 
of the organization, the reader is only too likely to greet 
its statements with a “So what?” or an “Oh, yeah!” 

Tf, on the other hand, a church has an independent paper, 
able to criticize the administration but edited by a man who 
is by nature and culture a conservative—in the real sense 
of the word—a man who is kindly, who is steeped in the 
‘traditions of his faith, who knows through personal experi- 
ence of the last war some of the aspects of this war; when, I 
say, a church has an editor like that and seriously considers 
abridging his editorial freedom, it simply shows that it is 
blind to its own good fortune. 

As the editor says in the leading article of September 2, 
they impute to him more power than he has; and his 
correspondence columns do in fact act as insurance against 
his really “spiking” any program. On the other hand, to 
“spike” his freedom is to spike a priori—or should I say a 
posterior: or in the back—the biggest program the Uni- 
versalist Church has or could have. What is the program? 
Is it not the production of free and just men? Is not 
spiritual freedom, freedom in truth, the end of all religion? 
The production, in other words, of personalities instead of 
automatons? And these would-be co-ordinators are unable 
to see that they have already achieved that goal in part: 
their machinery has created a free paper edited by a free 
man, with free associates and free contributors who dare to 
disagree with him—and he takes it smilingly. And, having 

- in part achieved their ultimate object, they now wish to undo 
the achievement! And why? So that, maybe, some lesser 
goal, concerned with denominational machinery, may be 
saved from some possible criticism in the hypothetical 
future! Such a policy does not even deserve to be called 
rainbow chasing because the end in view does not have 
the enticing charm of a rainbow. It is more like depriving 
Don Quixote of his horse for fear that he might ride too 
quickly and get Sancho Panza out of breath. 

But when I begin to compare the level-headed editor 
of Tue Curistian Leaver with Don Quixote it is time for 
me to stop. 

LiurwE.iyn JONES 
Cambridge, Mass. 


MR. THOMAS REPLIED 


To rue Eprror: 

A hundred years ago Rev. Abel C. Thomas was pastor 
of the Universalist church in Lowell. Those were days when 
our believers were persecuted (and multiplied) , and when our 
preachers were maligned and ostracized (and enjoyed it). 

Enemies in the orthodox churches spread a tale to the 
effect that Mr. Thomas was a violent domestic tyrant, and 
that on one occasion when his wife attended a revival service 
he had found her and, seizing her by the hair of the head, 
had dragged her out of the building. 

After the story. had gained enough publicity, the «minister 
made a reply through the newspaper. His points were as 
follows: 

1. I have never attempted to influence my wife in her 
religious views nor in her choice of a meeting. 

2. My wife has never attended any revival meetings in 
Lowell. ’ 

3. I have never attended any one of these meetings myself 
for any purpose whatever. 

4. Neither my wife nor myself has any inclination to at- 
tend such meetings. E 

5. I NEVER HAD A WIFE. 

It was geualy believed that Mr. Thomas had won his 
case. 

Grorcs E. Huntiry 
Cambridge, Mass. 


’ 


-men when the Government commands it. 
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PINKHAM GOES FOR HOPKINS 


To THE Eprtor: 


The dreadful acts of men in wartime have their counter- 
part in the mistaken ideas of men in wartime. For example, 
consider Chaplain Hopkins’ affirmative answer to the ques- 
tion, Is the Christian attitude practical in wartime? His 
preachment against hate and in behalf of love, specifically 
including fellow men on the further side of no man’s land, 
seems to me excellent as far as it goes. But it does not even 
attempt to reconcile what the Christian soldier must do as 
a Christian, viz., love those fellow men beyond no man’s 
land, with what he must do as a soldier, viz., kill those 
fellow men. Is such reconciliation possible? Can you kill 
those you love? Can you love those you kill? Is war com- 
patible with the eon rule? Such questions seem to me 
crucial. 

Chaplain Hopkins’ exhortation to soldiers is to the effect 
that they should not hate fellow men but merely kill them. 
This seems to me a grave misplacement of emphasis. It 
would be laughable if it were not tragic. 

“Little Willie hung his sister; 

She was dead before we missed her! 
Willie’s always up to tricks, — 
Ain’t he cute, he’s only six!” 

Little Willie meant no harm. He was only amusing him- 
self, playing with his sister. But he will never play with her 
again. A corpse provides no pleasant companionship. War 
turns choice young men into corpses. Its motivation, its emo- 
tional concomitants, matter very little in comparison with its 
irrevocable consequences in loss and sorrow. ‘The slaugh- 
tered are equally dead, whether the killers loved them or 
hated them. 

A parallel with the Christian warning against hate is 
that against lust. Jesus said: “Whosoever looketh on a 
woman to lust after her hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart.” What kind of Christian teaching would 
it be earnestly to admonish men against lust but not against 
adultery itself, indeed to encourage men to commit adultery 
at the command of their government? That would be quite 
as reasonable and consistent as to inveigh against the hate 
of fellow men without a word against the killing of fellow 
Hate is bad be- 
cause it leads to the injury of fellow men, which is always a 
self-injury also. The utmost injury is to kill. By general 
consent the killing of and by an individual is the greatest 
crime and sin and folly. But wholesale killing, collective 
homicide, indefinitely continued, that is to say, war, has its 
defenders. “What fools these mortals be!” 


Her 
Newton Centre, Mass. SS UE Gs 


GLOWING MEMORIES 
To tue Epiror: 


I appraise the anniversary number of Tur Leaver as the 
finest thing in religious journalism—a truly great missionary 
agency. 

Every article in this magnificent issue is full of interest 
and rich with valuable information, but I cannot refrain from 
mentioning the article by Dr. Frank D. Adams. I worked 
side by side with him when he was pastor at Indianapolis 
and I was secretary of the Indiana State Convention in the 
good old days. For ten years I was secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women, first the Woman’s Centenary 
Association and then the Women’s National Missionary 
Association. I have known personally Dr. G. L. Demarest, 
Dr. Q. H. Shinn, Dr. I. M. Atwood, Dr. J. S. Cantwell, 
Dr. F. A. Bisbee, and Nash, McCollester, Hall, Perkins, and 
scores of others. 

Of living men I have heard Dr. Van Schaick, Dr. Manning, 
Dr. Adams, Dr. H. A. Hersey, Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, and 
others. 

Tur Lraprr has awakened glowing memories. 


F Neti Stouprr GLEAso 
Fort Pierce, Fla. ie 


THE JUNIOR-HIGHS AT FERRY BEACH 


To rue Eprror: 

It was my privilege to be at Ferry Beach during the 
second week of the camp held for the junior-high age of 
young people, and I wish to express my approval in the 
highest terms of the way the program, was carried out. 

It was a demonstration of what efficient and understand- 
ing leadership was able to do. The early adolescent boys 
and girls co-operated and were open in their appreciation of 
their leaders. A splendid relationship between leaders and 
campers was created and there was the recognition of the 
rights of all, whether campers, adults living in the buildings 
of Ferry Beach, or the residents of the neighborhood. It 
was simply the golden rule in action. There was wholesome 
fun, fellowship and the beginnings of lasting friendships; there 
was inspiration, instruction, character development and an 
emphasis on religion.* . 7 

Those junior- high young people were given an under- 
standing of the real way to enjoy an institute, which will be 
of value to them when they are old enough to attend a 
youth conference. 

Rev. Mason McGinness, the director of the camp, his 
assistants, Rev. Richard Gibbs, Rev. and Mrs. Stanley Raw- 
son, Earle Murphy, Miss Mary Milner, Miss Judy Scammon 
and Mrs. Gladys Corliss, and the boys and girls themselves 
are to be congratulated and commended for the success which 
was achieved this summer at the Ferry Beach Junior-High 
Camp. 


A. 
Saugus, Mass. exe wie 


SUPPORT OF MURRAY GROVE 


To rue Eprror: 

I’m enclosing a belated check to cover my subscription to 
the excellent church paper that you folks send out. I like it 
for the news items about our church people, the interesting 
articles and the viewpoints of some of the readers. 

We of late it seems have lost many outstanding leaders 
of our denomination. Here’s hoping they can be replaced 
by equally competent successors. They will be missed by 
those who have worked with them and those who have been 
served by them. 

Why do not those parishes of the middle Atlantic states 
revive interest in the site of our original Universalist birth- 
place and help to support it? Having attended several events 
at Murray Grove, I should personally like to see the place 
thrive under renewed enthusiasms of the many in that area. 
Or has the war deferred such activities for the “duration”? 
I hope it is not a permanent stagnation. 

Would not the democratic principles of the Co-operative 
Movement be a worth-while study and universalistic goal 
for our church to promote for postwar aims? If not, why? 

I wish you and your staff continued success with Tue 
Leaver and its influence on the readers. 


Urbana, Il. 


JuNE Van Honuanp 


OUR EDITORIAL POLICY 


To THe Eprror: 

The publication of Dr. Stafford’s autobiographical paper, 
full of wit and humor and frankness, and Mr. Pinkham’s 
correspondence with the Christian Century is what makes 
your Curistisan Leappr interesting and thought-inspiring. 


Many thanks. 
Cambridge, Mass. pip ex Na 


GROWS BETTER 
To tan Eprror: 

Tue Curistian Leaver has been coming into our home 
under its various names ever since I can remember. I 
learned my first letters from the Ambassador. Tur CurisTIAN 
Leaver seems to be improving steadily. 


Fillmore, N. Y. Erue, M. Torri 
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OLD BUT POWERFUL AND FORTHRIGHT 


To tae Epiror: 
ae you for sample copy. 
I should like to offer a little comment, but not on your _ 
excellent magazine. 

I am an old lady. I was reared a Methodist, went into the 
Episcopal Church at about sixteen. I have spent years and 
years on spiritualism, theosophy, Christian Science, Unity, 
New Thought, and every ism I ever heard of. If there 
is any religion I have not looked into, I have not heard of it. 
AND—the only real Christian I happen to know or have 
heard of is Miss Clara H. Andrews, an old friend at 46 Bly 
Street, Rochester, N. Y., who is on the Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist church of Rochester. I know no one else 
in the whole U. S. A. that I consider a good Christian, and 
I am sure if Jesus Christ came on earth unknown with cheap 
clothing and a yellow skin, he would receive a en poor 
reception in the average church. 


Olympia, Wash. 


Mary E. Sinem 


SECOND INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
FOR CHURCH LEADERS 


To tHe Eprror: 

The Second Institute of Industrial Relations for Church 
Leaders, at Madison, Wis., July 10-21, sponsored by the 
Federal Council of Churches and the various denominational 
Home Missions groups in co-operation with the Workers 
School at the University of Wisconsin, was well attended 
(larger than the First Institute) and was well worth attend- 
ing. There should be some increase next summer. (At least 
fifty church leaders should be members to guarantee 
the greatest interstimulation and the greatest benefit to the 
denominations.) 

It is natural that the sponsorship by the Federal Council 
of Churches should make for ignorance of the institute on 
the part of Universalists and for failure of any to attend. 
(The writer, although a Universalist, also holds fellowship 
with the Congregationalists and represented the Congre- 
gational-Christian Home Missions Council and the Chicago 
Congregational Union at the Institute.) The realistic facing 
of economic and social problems, and the search for solutions, 
should appeal to Universalists who, down through the years, 
have been in the vanguard of social reform. The Third In- 
stitute, therefore, should see a Universalist or two in attend- 
ance. Those interested can write now or later to Ernest E. 
Swartztrauber, Director, School for Workers, 1214 West 
Johnson Street, Madison, Wis. 

Conarp B. Rainer 
Executive Director 
South Chicago Community Center 


INTERESTING COMMENTS ON OLD BOSTON DAYS 


To tue Eprtor: 

As my sister is a devoted subscriber to Tum Leaner, I , 
am privileged to peruse its columns, and I want you to know 
how thrilled I was with the article, “The Old Homes of the 
Publishing House,’ which appeared in the anniversary 
numbers 

It was in 1885 that I left my old home town, Worcester, 
to start as bookkeeper in a shoe jobbing house on Pearl 
Street, Boston. In the following forty-six years I served in 
various capacities in this line, chiefly as salesman for manu- 
facturers, living in and around Boston, so that every foot 
of the route mentioned is-dearly familiar to me. 

How many, many times have I dashed through those 
alleys of which Mr. Polk spoke to the Boston and Maine 
station. And of the personnel mentioned, I had a casual 
acquaintance with several—Professor Shipman, Almon 
Gunnison, and William Mecorney. 

Then, the reference to N. J. Bartlett’s old booksterd at 
No. 37 Cornhill brought home to me with emotion the fact 
that my father-in-law, George Emery Littlefield, kept the 
old bookstore at No. 67 Cornhill for about half a century. 
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‘Graduating at Harvard in the class of 1866, he opened this 
store in 1868, became an authority on historical Americana 
and genealogy, and assisted materially in the formation of 
humerous large state and society libraries. _He retired from 
‘business in the spring of 1915, and died in September of the 
same year at my home in Swampscott, Mass. I returned to 
‘Worcester in 1931. 

Joun MacArtuur Mececert 
Worcester, Mass. ; 


THE COURAGE OF A NUN UNDER FIRE 


To tae Eprror: 

Below find paragraphs from a letter written by a member 
of the Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, to his parents 
in this city. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


My guns were in position in a small farmyard in the 
recently wrested town of Vire along the crest of a beautiful 
ridge but a stone’s throw from the rubble-dirty haze rising 
above the ruins of the city’s downtown business section. 

There was no “business as usual” in Vire that Be in 
only Nazi tactics as usual. 

As the sun of early morning dissolved the fog, yawning 
faces appeared from the depths of holes in the ground, and 
the boys were moving about comparing notes about the 
night before. Considerable interest was shown in the truck, 
which had suffered three gashed tires, a perforated radiator, 
and other numerous shrapnel holes. 

In the light of day I noticed a sprawling, peaceful 
convent to the immediate rear of our position, with its 
courtyard and spires miraculously almost untouched. And 
while I sat there, in the protection of a bank, gazing at 
the convent and listening to the melodious chiming of its 
bells intermingled with the hideous whine of Jerry’s shells, 
a solitary nun made her way deliberately through the yard, 
a bucket of water in one hand. 

It was a shock to hear her address me in perfect English, 
show identification papers, and learn that she was caring 
for the livestock in the absence of the terrorized farmer and 
his family. 

All morning long, as the whine of Jerry’s artillery over- 
head kept the rest of us in our holes, that nun moved 
serenely and placidly about the skeleton of the burned-out 
barn and around the bodies of dead, bloated cows, carrying 
out the duties of milking, feeding and watering the chickens, 
and collecting eggs. 

Our most argumentative and skeptical atheist was 
fascinated and impressed by the display of the power and 
force of this sister’s faith and complete fearlessness. It 
swas not the sudden, stimulated and short-lived courage which 
drives a man to risk hot lead, or a daring dash to aid a buddy. 

_It was the picture of a mellowed and complete faith—a 
serenity of mind and soul. This nun had not spent two 
years of training and battle conditioning and crawling under 
gunfire, but her poise and expression and dogged pursuit 
-of someone else’s duties in the midst of that inferno were 
something we shall all remember, as we shall the quarter- 
hourly chiming of the convent bells, as if in patient, long- 
suffering defiance of the high explosives which ripped the city. 


Tuomas ButiEer 


PROFANITY SURVIVES IN REVIVALS 


“To tHE Epiror: 
Profanity is universally understood to mean the treat- 


‘ment of sacred things with disrespect; and thus obscenity . 


4s a very foul kind of profanity. But one cannot understand 
-why Universalists should be greatly exercised over the fact 
that hell and damnation are falling into general contempt. 
“One can understand why the Watchman-Examiner, being 
orthodox Baptist, should be much disturbed since such 
terms are of vital importance. Indeed, a leading Baptist 
-clergyman of this part of Georgia has recently declared that 
jhe has no conclusive proof that the world is round; but his 
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professed knowledge of infernal geography is far more 
definite. 

Strange are the common mores on this matter. To 
exclaim, ‘ ‘Good heavens, no!” is quite allowable; but, “Hell, 
no!” is to treat a great institution with frivolity. To the 
average Englishman “bloody” is the most profane of terms. 
He is unaware that the word is a contraction of “by our 
Lady” and that, in the days of a fanatical Protestantism, it 
became an oath that was both unpatriotic and popish. 

Cursing is not strictly profanity, but is as bad or worse; 
and we of the English-speaking nations are notoriously 
the worst of cursers. The use of “hell” and “damn” and 
“devil” can hardly be called profanity among enlightened 
people, but it can be put down as bad taste and silly bluster. 

One hears exceptionally little profanity of any kind here 
in the South, except at revivals and camp meetings. 

Ernest M. Wutresmira 
Canon, Ga. 


THE FIRST WOMAN ORDAINED 


To tue Eprror: 

I am interested in the ordination of the first woman 
preacher. This is the way I have known the story for many 
years: Olympia B. Willis, first woman ordained by an 
ecclesiastical body; Mrs, Blackwell by a group of abolition- 
ists. I am quite sure that is correct. I knew Olympia 
and I own her little book of reminiscences. In her chapter on 
women in the ministry, of course she mentioned Mrs. Black- 
well. Says this, “the peculiarity of her ordination.” That 
refers to the abolition meeting. 

Olympia’s father and mother were born in Plymouth, Vt. 
On their marriage they went pioneering to Michigan, where 
she was born. 

Olympia was careful to say that she was the first woman | 
ordained by a properly organized religious body. 


FIRST PARISH UNIVERSALIST CHURCHES 


To Tue Eprror: 

So far as I know or have been able to determine, there 
is one distinguishing thing about this church [in Barre, Vt.]: 
I believe it is the only Universalist church in the denomina- 
tion which began its career as the “First Parish” and at the 
same time was organized as a Universalist church. Am I 
right? Are there any other “First Parishes” in our denomina- 
tion which were organized as Universalist churches? If so, 
I should like to know in order that we might retract this 
statement. 

Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr. 
Barre, Vt. 


(We do not know of any other First Parish Church that 
began its career as a Universalist church. The others were 
started before there was any Universalist denomination.— 
Tue Eprror.) 


THE IMPERATIVE PEACE 


It is imperative that men find peace. 

Even the whirlwind has a quietness 

Deep in its heart where the wild, dark swirlings cease: 
A center that is strangely motionless. 

So in the awful clamor of these days 

The heart must find a stillness all its own, 

Must seek unfrequented and ancient ways 

That the prophets and the sages long have known. 


Go out, O Heart, beneath the star-filled skies; 
Mark their calm journeyings, then seek a wood 
Where only the winds are vocal; lift your eyes 
And watch a tall tree’s quiet certitude— 

And you will find, whatever be the strife, 

A central calmness settling in your life. 


Grace Nott CrowELu 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Our Library Desk 


Propte, CHURCH AND STATE IN Moprern 
Russia. By Paul B. Anderson. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. ‘ 


When the Religious Book Club in 
London chose Paul B. Anderson to write 
about religion in Russia, it chose a man 
well qualified both by his years spent 
in Russia and by his interest in co- 
operation between the Soviet Union 
and other national greups. 

Mr. Anderson has written a book 
difficult to understand, because of the 
many paradoxes in the Russian situa- 
tion, but simple when the complications 
with which he has dealt are considered. 
Readers who had accepted the fre- 
quently repeated theory that the 
church in the U.S.S.R. had expired 
under Soviet rule, and that religion 
had been “liquidated,” will be im- 
pressed by the evidence presented that 
in the past quarter century the church 
has exercised a not  inconsiderable 
influence upon the state, and that “the 
opiate of the people” has not been 
completely expunged. While in Russia 
the church both before the Revolution 
and afterwards has been influenced in 
a larger measure by government 
ideology and policy than in other coun- 
tries, it has in turn exerted an influence 
upon government policy at home and 
abroad. The church in Russia has 
in turn been honored and maligned, 
coddled and persecuted, used as a tool 
for political power, and shown deference 
in times of crisis, but it has never been 
ignored by the state. Never accus- 
tomed to Western ideas of freedom from 
political control, and with its offices 
confined mostly to liturgical functions, 
the restriction imposed by the Soviet 
tule are not felt to be as oppressive 
in Russia as they would be to Chris- 
tians of many other lands. 


It is with extreme difficulty that we 
with our Western ideas of church in- 
dependency, of evangelical zeal, and 
urgency toward social reform try to 
understand the relationships of the 
people, the church, and the state in 
Russia. Mr. Anderson says that the 
Russian Church was little understood 
before the Revolution by the outside 
world, and that since the Revolution 
certain dramatic events such as the 
confiscation of church buildings, the 
death sentences passed on bishops, and 
other oppressive measures have pro- 
duced a foreign public opinion unbal- 
anced by important related facts. 
understand the religious and_ political 
forces in the life of the Soviet peoples 
two primary factors must be kept in 
mind, because in them are both. the 
points of conflict and the points of 
possible collaboration. 
in the historic claims of the Russian 
Church on the one hand, and in the 


To. 


These forces are _ 


absolute and totalitarian claims of 
Marxism on the other. It is the inter- 
play of these forces and the resultant 
impact upon the lives of the people 
that provide the major theme ofthe 
book. The Soviet Government from the 
beginning regarded religion as incom- 
patible with scientific progress, and the 
church, its officials and priests as a 
stumbling block to the socialization of 
the lives of the people. The Party tried 
to discourage religion by education, and 
to reduce the church to sterility. Both 
efforts, while meeting with a degree of 
success, failed in their ultimate aim in 
the time allowed, that is, the years up 
to the present war. What the church 
might have become, or how religion 
might have fared had the war not dis- 
rupted the long-range plans for abolish- 
ing both church and religion, is an open 
question. Only this is certain, that in 
twenty-five years neither stringent nor 
conciliatory measures served completely 
to separate the people from religion and 
the church. i 

Then came the war with its demands 
that every resource be utilized against 
the common enemy. Contrary to ex- 
pectations in some quarters, the Russian 
Church leaders saw in the attack upon 
the fatherland not an opportunity for 
rebellion against the unfriendly political 
order at whose hands they had suffered 
much, but an obligation to join influence 
in a common cause. That the people 
of the U.S.S.R., those attached to the 
church as well as those opposed to it, 
feel a proprietorship in the state and a 
sense of communal responsibility for it 
is amply demonstrated in the united 
front which war has brought about. 


Such are the conclusions, greatly 
simplified, drawn from the intricate re- 
lations of the people, the church, and 
the state. All the facts are not yet in. 
To most of us religion in Russia is 
still a riddle. But Mr. Anderson has 
done a creditable work in putting some 
of its jagged pieces together. What 
will happen when the war is over is 
uncertain, but the author believes that 
there exist in Russia no discordant 
forces that should prevent cordial co- 
operation with the Russian people and 
those of other nations interested in a 
“Christian social order.” 

One wonders about some things not 
mentioned in the book. For example: 
How much of the present “astonishing 
equilibrium” mentioned will’ be main- 
tained after the end of the war? In 
what degree is the new liberality toward 
the church a war measure to be with- 
drawn when the need of unity is less 
urgent? How much of the new policy 
of recognition of the church by the 
Government is a political expedient to 
win good will among churches near and 


far? How free can a church be under 


the successful development of Soviet 


rule? Can such a church as the Russian 
Church is, or ever was, meet the legiti- 
mate needs of a people building life 
on experimental and naturalistic founda- 
tions? But one must not be too critically 
minded; Russia is now our ally in war. 

Curnton Les Scorr 


Worsuie Services FOR THE CHURCH 
Year. By P. Henry Lotz and Grace 
Chapin Auten. The Bethany Press, 
St. Louis. $2.00. 


So many times in planning a service 
the leader, experienced or novice, needs. 
suggestions for working out a worth- 
while, balanced, worshipful program. In 
this book such a leader will find the 
help required. 

The book outlines fifty-three services 
for groups of young people. They are 
well planned and are full of suggestions. 
They include some beautiful musical 
selections illustrative of the theme of 
the day and hymns suitable for congre- 
gational singing. 

They are based and arranged pri- 
marily for 1944, but can be used in 
any year. They may be used in toto 
or adapted by the leader. : 

The material is varied in scope and 
in theme and is one of the best I have 
seen in book form covering such an 
extended period. It is especially good 
for young people who are beginning to 
arrange worship services for group 
meetings. 

JosePHine B. Forsom 


Brnotp Tuy Morner. By G. Bromley 
Oxnam. Macmillan. $1.25. 


This little book of forty-one pages is 
a tribute to motherhood. Mothers of 
Whistler, St. Augustine, Lincoln, Pupin 
and other noted men are portrayed in 
their loveliness, their firmness, their in- 
fluence upon the lives of their sons. 
The mother of Jesus is beautifully ex- 
tolled. The book opens with the story 
of Whistler’s famous -painting and 
produces the lesson that sons and 
daughters, to a great degree, create 
their mothers. Next we see Mary stand- 
ing at the foot of the cross and are 
made to realize the constancy of 
mother love. Finally, there is Mary’s 
simple statement, “It is my son,” and 


“an eloquent plea for perpetual peace on 


behalf of the sons of mothers. There 
are, throughout the book, reproductions 
of famous paintings of the Madonna, of 
Rembrandt’s mother, of Whistler’s 
mother. 

Donan B. F. Horr 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


SERVICE OF WORSHIP FOR V-DAY 


Invocation: 

Almighty God, our hearts are filled 
with humble gratitude this day that 
thou hast granted to‘a portion of the 
world respite from war. Let us enter 
Into thy presence with our thanks- 
giving. Amen. ¢ 


Hymn: 
Faith of our fathers. 


Scripture: 
Hebrews 12: 1-14. 


Leader; y 

“For whom the Lord loveth, he 
chasteneth.” Jt is not fitting that we 
rejoice alone with words on this happy 
day, better is it that we enter into 
this sanctuary with prayerful and 
meditative hearts. We know in this 
time, as man has never known before, 
the horror of war. This is the Lord’s 
chastening. And as the words of Paul’s 
letter go, we must “follow peace with 
all men.” ‘This is no time for vindi- 
cation, for harsh acts and brutal retribu- 
tion. It is a time in which every Chris- 
tian must re-examine his heart’s intent, 
casting out selfishness and bitterness. 
We must feel with humility the need 
for justice and mercy and gentleness 
in a world too long deprived of such 
virtues. Let us pray together and join in 
moments of silence that we may have 
understanding. 
Prayer: r 

Our Heavenly Father, we ask that 
thy merciful spirit work in us and 


HIGH LIGHTS OF THE 
BOARD MEETING 


The Board of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women, at its meeting on 
September 13, 1944, accepted with re- 
gret the resignation of Rev. Lyman I. 
Achenbach at Friendly House. 

The A.U.W. has reason to feel great 
pride in the twenty-odd years of 
Universalist service in the mountains, 
but for some time the Board has been 
aware of changing conditions at Friendly 
House which are entirely beyond our 
control. The closing of the sawmill, 
the depression, and finally the war 
have diminished, gradually but drasti- 
cally, the number of people. served 
by the work there. As the valley has 
no prospect of attracting a new indus- 
try, it appears unlikely that those who 
have left will return, or that new people 
will come. 

The Board, aware of its responsibility 
to administer wisely the funds raised 
by Universalist women, feels that this 
project should be presented to the 


through us to bring about a fuller and 
‘more perfect peace. Grant us guidance 
to create, in our small ways, brother- 
hood in place of animosity. Let us bring 
faith to doubtful hearts. Help us to 
comfort the sorrowing and unhappy. 
Give us tolerance with which to view 
the intolerant. 


(A Moment of Silence) 


Accept our grateful thanksgiving, O 
God, for this happy day. Each of us, 
in some measure, has been touched by 
war. We know that much must still 
be borne before the world emerges from 
shadow. But we see the way, and the 
path of peace lies before us. Guide us 
and give us the intelligence to follow 
that path. 

(A Moment of Silence) 


For all people everywhere, in a spirit 
of hope and yearning, we say together 
the prayer that Jesus taught: Our 
Father who... 


Litany for Brotherhood: 


By leader and people. The Yearbook, 
1943-44, “Teach Us to Build,” P. 38. 


Hymn: 
My country, ’tis of thee. 


Benediction: 

And now, may we go forth with 
hearts rededicated to ways of friendli- 
ness and love, and minds filled with the 
peace of God, to follow in the footsteps 
of the Prince of Peace, Jesus of 


Nazareth. Amen. 


A.U.W. in convention in 1945. ©The 
Board will maintain a minimum pro- 
gram at Friendly House this year, while 
further studying the situation there in 
conferences with the North Carolina 
Convention and with agencies which 
can be of help in clarifying the picture. 
It may be decided to make a change of 
location for this particular type of work. 
Be assured that the Board intends to 
make a full survey of the situation and 
evaluate all available possibilities. 

It has been decided to discontinue 
the clothing project. Will you, there- 
fore, divert your gifts into refugee 
channels in your local communities for 
the present? Also, with a lay worker 
at Friendly House, we are glad to 
report that the monthly clinics will 
continue through the County Health 
Department. 

x * * 


‘The Board has decided to continue 
our work in China with the Rural Serv- 
ice Project. We know from your gen- 


erous contributions that this will meet 
with your approval. The current 
Bulletin carries an‘ interesting article 
on the work which we are sponsoring. 

As the winter approaches, will our 
women keep in mind the need for 
articles for the sales table at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace? We remind you 
early, hoping that you will arrange for 
some leisure moments during which 
you will make some suitable articles 
for this purpose. We especially need 
inexpensive items which the youngsters 
can buy to take home to their families 
from camp. The returns from the table 
this year were most gratifying. 


* * * 


Mrs. Arnold L. Simonson has been 
appointed by the Board of the A.U.W. 
to serve as interim executive director 
following the resignation of Miss Ida 
M. Folsom. Mrs. Simonson is in the 
office at 16 Beacon Street. 


Concerning Our Finances 


Fearing to jeopardize the program 
established by the women at the last 
biennial convention of the Universalist 
Church of America, the Board feels 
that the A.U.W. should not participate 
in the Unified Appeal of the U.C.A. at 
present; therefore, our obligations and 
our method of raising money will re- 
main the same for this year. 


A SUGGESTION FOR 
CHRISTMAS BOXES 


Will you consider including in the 
Christmas boxes you send to your 
servicemen in the European theater of 
war a gift for a child in the ravaged 
areas? From the children of these lands 
comes the hope of the future of Europe. 
This is a small gesture of Christian 
friendliness that we are able to make. 


WORLD COMMUNITY DAY— 
NOVEMBER 3 


Christian women should not let World 
Community Day on November 8 slip by 
without some observance. The last 
Bulletin carried an article on it. We 
hope you will remember that the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, has the material to fill 
your order (10 cents per copy for the 
service) . 


UNIVERSALIST HEADS 

V-DAY COMMUNITY SERVICE 
Mrs. Thomas S. Wildman, president 

of the Iowa Association of Universalist 

Women, has been asked to take charge 

of a vesper service for V-Day for the 

community of Mitchellville. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


THE ENLARGING CIRCLE 


The Church Committee for China Relief becomes the Commit- 
tee for Relief in Asia. To its work will go the Friendship Of- 
fering taken in Universalist church schools on October 29. 


For three years pupils in Universalist 
church schools have made their con- 
tributions to help boys and girls in 
war-torn China. These generous gifts 
have helped the Church Committee for 
China Relief to provide food, clothing 
and shelter for thousands of destitute 
children. During the last year alone 
about 25,000 children who have lost 
both parents have been cared for, and 
thousands of others have been given 
help. These boys and girls, saved from 
starvation, are well and safe today 
because young American friends have 
cared enough to save them. 

Of the millions of children in China 
who are eight years of age and under, 
‘none knows what peace is. They know 
only the hardships of cruel war. Dur- 
ing all their young lives their unfor- 
tunate country has suffered bombings, 
battles and cruel invasion. They are 
looking to us for continued help until 
the war is over. They are our first 
concern. 

But the war which started in China 
over seven years ago has spread around 
the world and has carried suffering 
everywhere. Children in India are 
starving because of famine caused by 
war and so need our assistance. Lands 
in Southeast Asia probably will be 
freed from Japanese control before long. 
We must prepare now to help the 


needy boys and girls in Burma, the 
Philippines and other lands. Our circle 
of relief is greatly enlarged. The Church 
Committee for China Relief has become 
the Church Committee for Relief in 
Asia. 

Universalists will have satisfaction in 
knowing that gifts for relief made by 
their church schools will be used for 
suffering boys and girls throughout Asia. 
But since the circle of useful service is 
enlarging, gifts must be increased if we 
are to give the help so desperately 
needed in all these war-torn countries. 

The Universalist faith and spirit of 
brotherhood are big enough to include 
the larger circle. 


Frep Atkins Moors, Director 
Church Committee for Relief in Asia 


THE FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 
IN YOUR SCHOOL 


Do you wish more folders, “The En- 
larging Circle,” for distribution? Would 
you like some of last year’s folders on 
China, containing pictures still useful 
and informing? Could you use two or 
three copies of 1942’s picture (9” x 11”) 
showing a Chinese child eating a bowl 
of rice? Do you need more bands for 
friendship banks? The G.S.S.A. office 
will supply any or all of these on hear- 
ing from you. 


BOOKS ON SOUTHEAST ASIA 

The current year’s books for all age 
groups published by Friendship Press 
are on two themes: the American Indian . 
and Southeast Asia. The latter provides 
excellent materigl for use with the 
International Friendship Program being 
carried out in Universalist church schools 
during October. , A listing of all these 
books has recently been sent to super- 
intendents. Copies of all of them are 
in the G.S.S.A. loan library and may 
be borrowed for the asking. Here is a 
brief word concerning two of them. 


Bryonp THE Buvue Paciric. By Agnes 

Geer Kelsey. Sixty cents. 

These are true stories of people in 
the six areas of Southeast Asia. One 
tells of a jungle village in Northern 
Thailand where a brave woman’s faith 
transformed the villagers’ fears into 
wholesome faith in a God of love. An- 
other shows how a boy, who had to run 
away from home because he became a 
Christian against his father’s wish, later 
in Singapore became a Christian min- 
ister with his father’s approval. ‘There 
is a story of a pig that was sold to buy 
a coffin for its master on the island of 
Sumatra. One chapter gives folk tales, 
games and stories of these people. A 
guide for the teacher accompanies the 
book, which is for juniors. 


West*or tHe Dare Line: Curistian 
PIoNEERING IN SoutTH Asia. By Con- 
stance M. Hallock. Thirty cents. 

Of unusual current interest, the places 
in Southeast Asia and parts of the 
Western Pacific — Burma, Thailand, 
French Indo-China, the Netherlands 
East Indies, the Philippines, and Malaya 
—are surveyed in this story of Christian 
progress. [Illustrations of maps and 
photographs make this book of value 
for use with young people and adults. 

M. W. 


STAFFORD, CONN., FIRST 
SCHOOL TO CONTRIBUTE 

Each fall a pledge card goes to your 
church-school superintendent, together 
with a request for a contribution to the 
G.S.5.A. Usually by. return mail one 
or two cards, sometimes with check 
attached, make their appearance. From 
then on, all through the year the gifts 
come in. With them very often are 
words of appreciation for the service — 
rendered local leaders and church schools 
by the Association. 

This year before a request had gone 
forth such a letter was received from 
Stafford, Conn., and with it a money 
order for $25. With deep gratitude and 
a genuine desire to be of greater service 
to Universalist schools everywhere, the 
Association records this generous gift. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


A. W. ALTENBERN 
TO LEAVE WOODSVILLE 


Rey. Albert W. Altenbern, for six 
years minister of the Universalist church 
here [Woodsville, N. H.], at the Sunday 
roe service, September 10, asked 

is congregation to release him after 
the service of October 15 to enable him 
to go to Hardwick, Mass. He will take 
charge of the Community Church of 
that place, beginning his pastorate 
October 22. 

Mr. Altenbern came to Woodsville as 
successor to Rev. B. F. McIntire from 
pastorates in Manchester, N. H., Gales- 
burg, Ill., and Hutchinson, Kan. 

“The Parson,” as he is affectionately 
called, always has given generously of 
his time to community projects. He is 
president of the Woodsville-Wells River 
Rotary Club; secretary of the Woods- 
ville-Wells River Board of Trade; Red 
Cross Home Service representative for 
the Town of Haverhill, responsible for 
Red Cross service to 450 service men 
and their families; associate member of 
the local Selective Service Board, first 
as counselor for conscientious objectors 
and then as re-employment representa- 
tive for discharged veterans. 

Since May, 1943, he has been editor 
of the Woodsville-Groton Times, now 
merged with the Woodsville News and 
issued as the Twin State News-Times. 
He has fulfilled his emergency duties 
capably and produced a newspaper out- 
standing in the region. He will con- 
tinue with the News-Times until the end 
of the month. 

Before undertaking his work on the 
local newspaper, Mr. Altenbern resigned 
as chairman of the Price Panel of the 
War Price and Rationing Board. 

Mrs. Altenbern is a graduate of Law- 
rence College, Appleton, Wis., and was 
a mathematics teacher in high schools 
before her marriage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Altenbern have two 
sons, both in service: Lt. Thomas C. 
Altenbern, with a chemical warfare unit 
in Italy, and Robert A. Altenbern, $1/C, 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station, a 
bacteriologist formerly on the faculty of 
the University of Illinois, now being 
trained as a radio technician. 


* * * 


The new owners of the News-Times 
have known Mr. Altenbern but a short 
time, and only in his capacity as editor. 
But in that short time they have en- 
joyed working with him and have appre- 
ciated his pleasant humor and capable 
workmanship. So they join his friends 
of longer standing in Woodsville and 
community in regrets that he is leaving, 
and. all good -wishes for continued 
success in his chosen work—Twin State 
News-Times. 


TEN YEARS AT 
ROCKY MOUNT 


Rey. W. H. Skeels of Rocky Mount, 
N. C., completed ten years of work in 
the church there on September 10. 
During that time church membership 
has increased nearly 100 per cent and 
the budget 400 per cent. 

Mr. Skeels has served as president of 
the Rocky Mount Minister’s Associa- 
tion, and for five years has been secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Rotary Club. 

For three years he has put on a pro- 
gram Monday to Saturday inclusive 
over the local broadcasting station, and 
during the past six years the full morn- 
ing service of the church in Rocky 
Mount has been broadcast every fifth 
month of the year. 


DOUGLAS FRAZIER CALLED 


A call was extended September 13 by 
the First Universalist Church on Greene 
Street [Providence, R. I.], to Rev. Doug- 
las Frazier of Boston to become pastor, 
succeeding the retirmg pastor, Rev. 
William Couden, D. D., who was named 
pastor-emeritus. 

Mr. Frazier until recently was di- 
rector of youth activities for the Uni- 
versalist Church of America, with of- 
fices in Boston. He has served on his 
denomination’s Central Planning Coun- 
cil, its Commission on Social Welfare, 
and was on the program committee of 
the last two biennial conventions. For 
two years he was dean of the Religious 
Education Institute, Ferry Beach, 
Maine, and has taught at institutes in 
Maine, New Jersey, Indiana, and Mich- 
igan. 

Born in Gouverneur, N. Y., in 1911, 
Mr. Frazier was educated at Cazenovia 
Seminary, Cazenovia, N. Y.; Asbury 
College, Wilmore, Ky.; Syracuse Uni- 
versity; and St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, N. Y., from which last he re- 
ceived the degrees of B.S. and B.D. He 
also studied at Harvard Divinity School. 

He has held pastorates in Henderson, 


N. Y., 1930-1933; Caribou, Maine, 
1933-1939; and Malden, Mass., 1939- 
1941—The Evening Bulletin (Provi- 
dence) . 


EXHIBIT OF PAINTINGS 


Mrs. Mary G. Canfield was respon- 
sible for an exhibit of paintings which 
was held ‘at Woodstock, Vt., this sum- 
mer. The paintings, furnished by the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
were done by children in war areas in 
Europe and Asia. Many of them were 
for sale, and Mrs. Canfield reports a 
check for more than $100, which was 
sent to the Friends Service Committee, 
as a result of those purchased during 
the exhibit. 


THE BARRE CHURCH 
GETS BEQUEST 


The Universalist church of Barre, 
Vt., is made the residuary legatee under 
the will of the late Carrie M. Wheelock, 
whose death is mentioned elsewhere. 

At a hearing on October 3 at 
Montpelier, the appointments of an 
executor and commissioners and ap- 
praisers were made. The value of the 
estate will not be ascertained until an 
appraisal is made and an inventory 
filed. 

The Barre Historical Society, Inc., 
was left $1,000 to be used as an endow- 
ment and the interest, only, to be used 
for the benefit of the society, either for 
making repairs to cabinets or for other 
purposes which are for the welfare of 
the society and its property. 

The society was also left articles Miss 
Wheelock had loaned it and in the col- 
lection of the society at the time of her 
death and also other articles suitable 
for such collection in her possession at 
death which are not desired by her 
heirs. If for any reason the society 
should cease to exist, the $1,000 in trust 
would go to the Barre Public Library, 
she directed. 

Eleven cousins were bequeathed 
$1,000 each outright, and three of them 
all the household furnishings of every 
kind. Her maid at the time the will 
was made (1935), if still in her employ 
at the time of her death, was left cer- 
tain personal belongings and $1,000 in 
trust, the income to be available, the 
money finally to revert to the historical 
society. 

Two hundred dollars was left the 
city of Barre and $100 the town of 
Calais for care of cemetery lots. 

The residue of the estate was be- 
queathed to the Universalist General 


‘Convention, organized under the laws 


of New York, the trust to be called the 
“Langdon C. and Annette G. Wheelock 
Fund,” in memory of her parents. 

This trust is to be invested by the 
trustees of the convention (now the 
Universalist Church of America), and 
the income only is to be used for fur- 
thering the best interests of the Univer- 
salist church of Barre. In event, how- 
ever, in the judgment of the U.C.A. in 
any one year part or all of it is not 
needed by the Barre church, that—not 
needed may be used in such a way as 
the U.C.A. thinks best, but always the 
good of the Barre Universalist church 
will have first consideration. 

In case the Barre Universalist church 
is at any time disorganized, the in- 
come will be used by the U.C.A. for fur- 
thering the cause of Universalism—first 
in Vermont and second in the general 
missionary work of the Universalist 


Church. 
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The will was written by Miss Whee- 
lock in 1935 in her own handwriting, 
which was very plain and legible. She 
was seventy-seven years of age at that 
time and eighty-six years of age when 
she died. 


CENTENNIAL AT 
MANCHESTER 


The Universalist church of Manches- 
ter, Ind., which was started in 1844, 
celebrated its one-hundredth anniversary 
September 24, 1944. 

Services were held at 10 a. m. an 
9730) and) iso0mp aan: 

A dinner brought all together at noon- 
time. 

Among those taking part were Rev. 
George H. Thorburn, Js, of Cincin- 
nati, minister of the church; Rev. Pearl 
M. Mock, who was minister from 1920 
to 1924; Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt of 
Muncie, who was minister from 1926 to 
1942; Amos V. Smith of Oaklandon, pres- 
ident of the Indiana State Convention; 
George H. Ross of Covington, Ky.; and 
Conner D. Ross of Indianapolis. 


FERRY BEACH PARK 
LADIES’ AID 


On August 3, forty members of the 
Ferry Beach Park Ladies’ Aid met in 
“The Quillen” in annual meeting. Miss 
Elsie McPhee, president, called the 
meeting to order. 

Rev. Harriet Robinson conducted a 
worship. service. Rev. Eleanor B. 
Forbes paid tribute to members who 
had died. 

In the absence of the secretary, Miss 
Marion Gardiner acted as secretary. 
The minutes of the 1943 annual meeting 
were read and accepted. 

By vote of the Executive Board the 
business year has been changed to coin- 
cide with the calendar year, and so 
the treasurer’s and auditor’s reports 
were only partial. The balance of funds 
to date is $352.35. 

Letters of thanks for flowers were 


received from Miss Fessenden’s family, . 


and from the secretary, who is ill. 

Mrs. Prescott reported $212.70 re- 
ceived in the fairs to date, with more 
to follow. 

Mrs. Souter reported dues of .$22 re- 
ceived and exhibited two quilts donated 
this year. The FBPLA has three 
male members. 

Mrs. Bartlett presented a report for 
the store to August 1, which is on file. 
i has been the most successful year so 
ar. 

Mrs. Elsner reported on goods pur- 
chased for this season and on needs 
for the future. 

Extended discussion concerning care 
of children followed and it was recom- 
mended that the Institute Committee 
consider a program for  ehildren’s 
classes. The FBPLA pledged co- 
operation in the plan. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz expressed gratitude 
to the FBPLA and spoke of the growth 


of institute programs and gave a 
glimpse of the future. 

It was voted to send greetings to 
the secretary and a letter of apprecia- 
tion to Rev. and Mrs. Walter B. 
Kellison. 

It was voted that the amount and 
expenditures of donations be left to the 
Executive Board. 

The following are the officers for the 
coming year: President, Elsie G. Mc- 
Phee; vice-president, Rev. Josephine B. 


_ Folsom; secretary, Mrs. Gladys E. Wol- 


ley; treasurer, Mrs. Roger F. Etz; 
auditor, Mrs. John A. McPhee; direc- 
tors, Mrs. Gertrude Elsner, Mrs. Eben 
Prescott and Miss Mabel Carter. . 


UNIVERSALIST CHURCH WELL 
SERVES IN EMERGENCY 

Up in the cities maybe folks don’t 
understand the way neighbors act in 
emergencies on the Cape. 

It was like that at Eastham. There 
wasn’t so much damage as a lot of 
inconvenience when the electric power 
failed. Ranges and electric pumps and 
plumbing systems ceased to function. 
That’s awkward, of course. But Town 
Clerk Lester Chase happens to be 
president of the trustees of the Uni- 
versalist church where, seventy or 
eighty years ago, the forefathers drove 
a good well and put in a good old- 
fashioned, elbow-grease _hand-power 
pump. So Town Clerk Chase opened up 
the church and everyone brought their 
pails and pitchers to the pump until 
the power was back on.—From “A Trip 
to the Cape a Week After the Hurri- 
cane” by Dorothy G. Wayman in the 
Boston Globe. 


THE BEAUTIFUL WINDOWS 
OF ALL SOULS’ CHURCH 

The most notable improvements at 
All Souls’ Church, Brooklyn, N.. Y., are 
the two beautiful 14-feet Tiffany win- 
dows which have been placed in the 
north wall of the sanctuary. One win- 
dow, depicting spring, honors the 175 
men and women of the church now in 
the service; the other honors Deacon 
and Mrs. John M. Fuchs and family. 
The beauty of the sanctuary is greatly 
enhanced by these two generous gifts, 
which represent an expenditure of 
$5,000 each plus labor of installation. 


MISS BRUNER’S WORK 

Rev. Edna P. Bruner, general field 
worker of the Universalist Church of 
America, was in Olinda, Ont., August 
6, 11 and 27; in Woodstock, Vt., Sep- 
fom Ber 10 and 11, and at Derby Line, 
Vt., from September 13 to 18. On 
September 20, she was at the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Weymouth, Mass., 
and from September 24 to 27 at Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

From October 1 to 24 she will be at 
work in Maine and from October 27 to 
31 at Hartford, Conn. She will speak 
at the Connecticut Midyear Conference 
in Meriden, November 1. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER. 


VACATION SCHOOLS 
ON THE INCREASE 


Universalists are becoming vacation 
school conscious. Reports are not all 
in but it is known that an increasing 
number of our churches held vacation 
schools of their own this past summer’ 
or co-operated with other churches in 
a community school. 

The September 16 issue of Tam Curis- 
TIAN Laver carried an interesting ac-. 
count of a brand new school in Rock- 
port, Mass. Rev. Dana E. Klotzle, re- 
porting on the Vacation School held in 
the Universalist church in Springfield, 
Vt., tells of three junior-age boys who 
walked the three miles from their farm 
to the church and back again ae day 
the school was in session. 

Moving across the country, the Uni- 
versalist church in Urbana, IIl., was 
one of others in the Midwest that at- 
tempted to meet the vacation needs of 
its own children as well as those of the 
community. 

From the West Coast the superintend- 
ent of the Universalist church school in 
Pasadena, Mrs. Earl F. Gorton, reports 
their part in a co-operative enterprise. 
There the city’s Council of Religious 
Education made plans to guarantee that 
every neighborhood would have at least 
one vacation school. Throop Memorial 
Church (Universalist) supplied four 
teachers for this jomt endeavor. Mrs. 
Gorton herself superintended a Mexican 
school, “and had a great experience 
doing it,” she writes. All teachers took 
a six-week preparatory course before at- 
tempting to carry out the summer pro- 
gram. The work done in its 1943 Vaca- 
tion School by Throop Memorial Church 
was regarded so highly by the planning 
committee that it was generally followed. 
throughout the city this year. As a part 
of the program scores of cloth animals 
and other toys were made for European 
children being cared for by the American 
Friends Service Committee. 

S. M. A. 


PRE V-DAY SERVICES 
AT JOLIET 


_ Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson of the 
Universalist church of Joliet, Ill., has 
given to the community an opportunity 
to pray daily for divine guidance on the 
day of victory. The women of the church 
raised the money and installed a beau- 
tiful prayer nook at the street level: 
door of the church easy to reach. The 
church is open daily from 10 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. People are using the prayer 
nook in increasing numbers. Dr. Mac- 
pherson says, “The time to pray is now.” 
He writes: 

“Don’t wait for V-Day to pray for: 
& just and durable peace. Join with us 
daily, from 12:10 to 12:20 p. m., in a 
brief and reverent prayer service in our 
church, or, if you cannot come, pause 
wherever you are and read the service 
in this issue of Our Little Minister. 
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‘THE WESSLINGS 


AT WORK 
‘Rev. George A. Wessling, pastor of 


the Congregational church in McKees- 


port, Pa., is also pastor of the old 
Universalist church in Smithton, Pa. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Wessling are busy 
people. Mrs. Wessling is a_ public- 
school teacher in a suburb of McKees- 
port. She served as one of the leaders 


of the Congregational-Christian Confer-: 


ce for High-School Freshmen and 
ophomores at Milroy, Pa., during the 

summer. Mr. Wessling directed a con- 
ference for young adults. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wessling spent one week in July with 
his parents and relatives in Newport, 
Ky., and ten days in August with her 
parents and relatives in Blossburg, Pa. 

The Universalist church at Smithton, 
named the Thomas Universalist Church, 
has sixteen members in the service of 
the country. 

Members worked nights last spring 
washing woodwork, ceiling and walls of 
the church auditorium and other parish 
rooms. 

The minister has issued an appeal to 
the church to back the United Appeal 
of the denomination. 


SERVICES RESUMED 
AT NORWAY CHURCH 


Services at the Universalist church in 
Norway, Maine, were resumed Septem- 
ber 10 following the summer vacation 
period. 

During vacation, the Ladies’ Circle 
served meals to a large number of peo- 
ple. The pastor, Rev. William P.-Farns- 
worth, and Mrs. Farnsworth remained 
at home during nearly all the vacation. 

The church school also has resumed 
activities. The superintendent and 
teachers arranged a corn roast and 
picnic September 18 on the shore of 
Lake Pennesseewassee. The September 
Committee of the Ladies’ Circle held a 
tummage sale on September 30. 


ROCHESTER CHURCH OPENS 


In response to an appeal from Edwin 
K. Haas, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee of the Rochester, N. Y., Univer- 
salist church, a crew of forty volunteer 

-workers met for two nights during the 
second week in September and put in 
the equivalent of 100 man hours of labor 
in cleaning the church woodwork and 
upholstery and washing the walls in the 
church school rooms. ‘ 

Several new teachers have been re- 
eruited for the church school, which 
began its sessions on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 24, 

Mrs. Helen Hersey Dick began her 
work as the new church secretary on 
September 10. 

Rev. Weston A. Cate, D. D., pastor, 
and Mrs. Cate attended the sessions of 
both the Universalist and Unitarian In- 
stitutes of Religious Education this 
past summer,. 


AT THE STANDING STONE | 
AND TOWANDA CHURCHES 


- Rev. James D. Herrick, pastor of the 

Towanda, Standing Stone, Sheshequin 
and Athens churches in Pennsylvania, 
who has been more or less ill during 
the past year, asked and was given re- 
lease from his duties as pastor on Oc- 
tober 1. Rev. Lyman I. Achenbach 
was given a call, and accepted. He will 
begin his work October 15. 

SranpiInG Stone. Since Easter eleven 
children have been baptized in this 
church and eight persons have united 
with it. The Ladies’ Circle has taken 
over ‘the Charles Stevens Store and con- 
verted it into a Community Center 
with dining room and kitchen. It will 
fill a great need for a place for suppers 
and social affairs in general. The Sun- 
day school continued throughout the 
summer with very good attendance. 


Towanpa. This church reopened on 
Labor Day Sunday after the August 
vacation. Owing to the polio epidemic, 
the church school was closed for six 
weeks, which was very unusual. This 
church is in splendid condition and has 
excellent equipment. 


TWO CHURCH 
SCHOOLS REPORT 


Pupils and teachers in the Univer- 
salist church school in Stoughton, Mass., 
are looking forward to a fine year of 
work and worship together. Charles A. 
Russell, the new superintendent, re- 
ports an attendance of 101 on the open- 
ing Sunday last month. 


One feature of. the observance of 
Religious Education Week in Fitchburg, 
Mass., was the use of a local radio sta- 
tion. On Monday and Wednesday eve- 
ning of this week two skits made avail- 
able by the International Council of 
Religious Education were presented. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN 
TO MEET IN GLOUCESTER 


The Massachusetts Association of 
Universalist Women will hold a public 
meeting in the Universalist church in 
Gloucester on October 26. One of the 
speakers is Miss Katharine Wells, who 
is chairman of the U.S.O. Committee 
for Returning Service Men and Women. 
Her subject will be “The Responsibility 
of the Church to Returning Service 
Men and Women.” 


MR. GILLESPIE HONORED 


Rev. Henry Lafayette Gillespie of 
Manchester, Iowa, who was ordained in 
the Universalist Church in 1896, was 
given a birthday party recently by 
neighbors and friends representing Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, Roman Catholics, 
Lutherans and Methodists. In spite of 
Mr. Gillespie’s devotion to the Prohibi- 
tion Party, Democrats and Republicans 
made up the majority present. Mr. 
Gillespie now is a farmer. 
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MATRON WANTED 
IMMEDIATELY 
for the Doolittle Home for Aged 
Persons, Inc., Foxboro, Mass. One 
experience pre- 
ferred. Apply by letter or tele- 
phone (Number 8, North Attleboro, 
Mass.) to Mrs. John E. Tweedy, 
115 Elm Street, North Attleboro. 


_with managerial 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway, D.D., of 
All Souls’ Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., an- 
nounces the wiping out of a debt of 
over $30,000 on the church, the installa- 
tion of two beautiful Tiffany windows 
costing $5,000 each, and other impor- 
tant improvements to the buildings of 
All Souls’. 


Rey. Sheldon Shepard’s “Sentence 
Sermons” now appear in five papers of 
the territory served by the People’s 
Church of San Fernando, Calif., of 
which Mr. Shepard is minister. 


Mr. and Mrs. Norman 8. Thrasher 
of Lakewood, Ohio, announce the birth 
of a son (Robert David) September 7. 
Mrs. Leva W. Thrasher is the child’s 
grandmother. 


Arthur F. Braman, a layman of the 
Church of the Mediator, Providence, 
R. I., licensed as a preacher, took the 
place of the chaplain at an army 
service in Memphis, Tenn., fillmg a gap 
created by the absence of the chaplain. 


Dr. James F. Albion, long our min- 
ister in Portland, Maine, has recovered 
from illness. and is happily installed at 
the home of his daughter, Mrs. Richard- 
son Wright, Sun House, Silvermine, 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Rev. Robert M. Kellerman, rector of 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Bellaire, 
Ohio, has accepted a call to the Nelson 
County Parish, Arrington, Va. His 
father, Rev. Robert Scott Kellerman, 
Universalist, will make his home with 
him. 


Miss Margaret Winchester of the 
G.S.S.A. staff left Boston on September 
21 to spend a month visiting Uni- 
versalist churches in the .South. She 
attended .the Georgia Convention and 
held conferences with present and po- 
tential workers among the church 
groups of that state. Before returning 
she will meet with Universalists in 
Mississippi, Alabama and North Caro- 
lina. 


Mrs, William H. McGlauflin of 
Washington, D. C., was a recent visitor 
at Universalist Headquarters. 


Dr. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, vice-presi- 
dent. of the G.S.S.A., addressed the 
Maine Convention at its session in 
Waterville last month. Her subject was 
“The Church Versus Delinquency.” She 
also spoke at the women’s banquet on 
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“The Effect of War upon Children,” and 
was one of a group of speakers at the 
ministers’ luncheon. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews, executive 
director of the G.S.S.A., spoke at the 
morning convention session of the New 
York Church School Association held in 
Watertown October 4 on “Where Are 
tthe Leaders?” She also conducted a 
conference in the afternoon for Nursery 
and Kindergarten teachers. 


Rey. S. E. Gerard Priestley, formerly 
pastor of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City, preached and 
lectured during the: past four months 
' under the auspices of the Army and 
Navy Department of the Y.M.C.A., 
visiting fifty-six ~eofmmunities and 
twenty-seven military reservations in 
fourteen states. In all, he made 189 
public addresses. He will lecture and 
preach in the East this winter. 


Dr. Ellis Pierce, pastor of the Wood- 
bury Memorial Church of Hornell, N. Y., 
has just been appointed a member, rep- 
resenting religion, of the local commit- 
tee of the state-authorized “Veterans 
Service Agency.” The purpose of this 
agency is to aid veterans in their rehabil- 
itation to civil life. 


Major Richard Bruce Webb, U:S.A., 
long active in our Washington, D. C., 
and Denver, Colo., churches, has gone 
to the university at Canyon City, Colo., 
as professor of military science and tac- 
tics. 


Mrs. Hartwell Webb who, as Eleanor 
Bonner, was director of religious educa- 
tion at the Universalist National Memo- 
rial Church, and her daughter Marcia 
have gone to South America to join 
Mr. Webb who is there for the Govern- 
ment. 


Rey. Burte B. Gibbs, long-time pastor 
of All Souls’ Church, Portland, Maine, 
and Miss Maribel Platt, both of Port- 


land, were married on the evening of 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Maas. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire t6 call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
medations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. "For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 


September 17, Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes 
of Waterville, superintendent of Maine 
Universalist churches, officiating. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gibbs visited Boston and the 
Cape for a few days. They will reside 
at 110 Coyle Street, Portland. 


Dr. John M. Ratcliff will be the 
preacher at the Universalist National 
Memorial Church on October 29. 


Obituary 


DR. SAMUEL J. DOWNS 


Dr. Samuel J. Downs of 
Springs, N. Y., died August 6. 

Dr. Downs practiced dentistry at Richfield 
Springs for fifty years. He was born at 
Schuyler Lake August 8, 1862. He married 
Miss Lenora Judd at Schuyler Lake August 
8, 1894, and had he lived until the day of 
his funeral, August 8, it would have been 
his golden wedding anniversary, as well as 
his eighty-second birthday. 

He was a lifelong member of the Uni- 
versalist church of ,Richfield Springs, and 
sang for forty years in the Universalist 
chureh choir. 

He is survived by his wife; a niece, Mrs. 
Harrie V. Frink; and _ three nephews, 
Kenneth D. Watson, Ward Watson and 
Lowell Downs. 

Rey. Charles 
funeral service. 


Richfield 


Kramer conducted the 


MRS. A. MOREY 


Mrs. Grace A. Morey, widow of Adelmar 
Morey of Schuyler Lake, N. Y., died August 
9 at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Utica. 

Mrs. Morey was born in Michigan. Early 
in life she moved to East Springfield, N. Y., 
where she united with the Episcopal church. 
She married Adelmar Morey, a carpenter 
and builder, of Schuyler Lake in 1898. To 
them were born four children who always 
attended the Universalist Sunday school and 
church. Mrs. Morey spent all her married 
life at Schuyler Lake and was always in- 
terested in the church. 

Funeral services were held Saturday, 
August 12, at her home, Rev. Charles 
Kramer of Cooperstown officiating. Mr. 
Kramer also officiated at the funeral of Mr. 
Morey in 1940. 


ROBERT F. STOLLER 


The funeral of Robert F. Stoller of Hart- 
wick, N. Y., was held at his home August 
15, Rey. Charles Kramer of Cooperstown, 
N. Y., officiating. Mr. Stoller was a mem- 
ber of the Congregational Christian church 
of Hartwick, but some time ago he heard 
Mr. Kramer officiate at the funeral of a 
friend and made a request that he should 
officiate at his funeral. 

Mr. Stoller was born December 10, 1874, 
in Kemptem, Bavaria, Germany. At the 
age of seventeen he entered the employ of 
the North German Lloyd Steamship Com- 
pany and after fifteen Atlantic crossings 
remained in the United States. In 1893, he 
moved to Hartwick, which has since been his 
home. He was a farmer. 

He was twice married and is survived by 
his second wife, who was Miss Jennie M. 
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Thompson of Schuyler Lake, and by Clifford 
G. Stoller, a son of the first marriage. 

When last Mr. Stoller heard from rela- 
tives in Germany he had two sisters living 
there. 


MRS. C. H. PUFFER 


Mrs. Viola Lillian Duvall Puffer, widow 
of Dr. Charles H. Puffer, died in Milwaukee, 
Wis., on Sunday, August 20. She shad 
stopped there on her way east after a visit 
to the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minn. A 
sudden heart attack was the cause of death. 
She was born in 1874. For some years she 
had made her home with her daughter, 
Mrs. Frank N. Clark, in Glastonbury, Conn. 

The funeral service was conducted by Dr. 
Stanley Manning on August 26 in Stafford 
Springs. Burial was in Stafford Cemetery. 
Stafford was Dr. Puffer’s native town, and 
he served as minister of the church there 
from 1914 to 1928. 


MISS HELEN I. HARDING 


Miss Helen Isobel Harding died suddenly 
at her home in Bridgeport, Conn., August 
12. Miss Harding was born in Bridgeport, 
the daughter of Watson and Hester Bruns 
Harding, and lived there all her life with 
the exception of a few years which the 
family spent at the home of her paternal 
grandfather, Dr. John Harding, Jr., in 
Hartland, Vt. 

Miss Harding was a gifted musician and 
efficient businesswoman. She was em- 
ployed in the Ribbon Department of the 
F. M. Read Company, Bridgeport’s leading 
department store, for more than thirty years, 
and afterwards in the office. 

While in Vermont Miss. Harding was 
organist for five years in the White Uni- 
versalist Chapel of Hartland. She was a 
loyal Universalist and a member since 1898 
of the Bridgeport church. 

She is survived by her sister, Mrs. Alfred 
N. Blackford, and cousins. 

She was a member of the W.C.T.U. and 
Morning Star Lodge. 

Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, D.D., of 
Danbury, Conn., officiated at the funeral 
services, which were held August 14. Burial 
was in Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in the Bruns lot. 


MRS. W. H. WEEDEN 


The funeral of Mrs. Luella Esther (Peck- 
ham) Weeden, who died at her home in 
Orange, Mass., August 26, was held at the 
Witty Funeral Home August 29. Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, pastor of the First 
Universalist Church, officiated. Burial was 
in the family lot in Tully Cemetery. 

Mrs. Weeden was a lifelong resident of 
Orange. She was born seventy years ago in 
Tully Village, the daughter of Charles A. 
and Lucina A. (Bryant) Peckham. She 
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President 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 
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address 
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attended the Tully School. She was married 
to William H. Weeden on September 28, 
1897. Mr. Weeden died about twenty years 
ago. 

In frail health for many years, Mrs. 
Weeden found her greatest pleasure in 
running the home which she shared with 
her daughter, Miss Viola Weeden, traffic 
manager of the Minute Tapioca Company, 
local branch of General Foods Corporation. 

Besides her daughter Viola, Mrs. Weeden 
leaves two brothers, H. Marshall Peckham 
of Orange and William E. Peckham of 
Athol. 

Mrs. Weeden was a member of the Second 
Universalist Church at North Orange. 


MRS. ALFRED CAST 

Clara K. Cast, widow of Alfred Cast, 
died August 4 at her summer home in 
Rockport, Mass. Mr. and Mrs. Cast were 
for many years active members of the 
First Parish in Malden, and Mr. Cast was 
a deacon of the church. Mrs. Cast is sur- 
vived by a daughter and grandchildren in 
New York. 


MISS CARRIE M.’WHEELOCK 

Miss Carrie Mandana Wheelock, a 
highly respected and lifelong resident of 
Barre [Vermont] and a direct descendant 
of Barre’s first settler in 1788, died at her 
home on September 5 after being in failing 
health for the past year. 

Funeral services were held at the home 
on September 7, Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Jr., of the Universalist church officiating. 

Miss Wheelock was born in Barre, July 2, 
1858, the only daughter of Langdon C. 
and Annette (Goldsbury) Wheelock. Her 
only brother, Charles Sumner Wheelock, 
died August 15, 1906. 

Miss Wheelock’s maternal grandparents, 
Joel and Charlotte Goldsbury, had their 
home on the first settled area in Barre, now 
known as the Richardson Road in the 
northerly part of the city. 

Joel Goldsbury, also a native of Barre, 
was the grandson of John Goldsbury who, 
in 1788, came to Barre from Brookfield, 
Mass. 

William Goldsbury, son of the first settler 
and great-grandfather of Miss Wheelock, 
built the first frame house in Barre on the 
site of the Goldsbury farm, where the 
first settler had built a log cabin for his 
family. Located on the Richardson Road, 
the house was built in 1800, and contained 
the first glass window ever used in Barre. 

Miss Wheelock took a keen interest in 
local and colonial history. She was one 
of the founders of the Barre Historical 
Society (organized in 1912), which she 
served as first president for nearly thirty 
years. She was also charter member and 
a past regent of the Rebecca Hastings 
Chapter of the D.A.R., a chapter named 
for her ancestor, the first white woman to 
come to Barre, who was married to John 
Goldsbury in 1759. 

Miss Wheelock was educated at Barre 
Academy, and later went to Boston to pre- 
pare for kindergarten work. She opened 
the first kindergarten in Barre at her home 
on Main Street and she was a much-loved 
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kindergarten teacher for nearly 
years. 

Miss- Wheelock was a past president of 
the Philemathian Club of Barre, a member 
of the Vermont Historical Society, and a 
member of the Barre Woman’s Club. 

She was a prominent member of the 
Universalist church. Established in 1796 
as the first church in the city, the Uni- 
versalist church had among its founders 
some of Miss Wheelock’s ancestors. Town 
records show that eighteen persons had 
banded together to establish the first re- 
ligious organization. John  Goldsbury, 
together with his three sons and his sons~ 
in-law, were among the signers——Barre Daily 
Times. 
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Notices . 


CONNECTICUT MIDYEAR 
CONFERENCE 


The annual Midyear Conference of the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention will be 
held in Meriden, Wednesday afternoon and. 
evening, November 1, beginning at 2 p. m. 
The two afternoon periods will be devoted. 
to the interests of the Association of 
Universalist Women, young people’s work 
and religious education. In the evening, 
Rey. Fred C. Leining, D.D., who was. 
brought up in the Meriden Sunday school 
and church, and who is now superintendent 
of churches in New York State, will deliver 
an address. 

The Meriden people will serve supper 
between the sessions. 

Programs with full particulars will be dis- 
tributed in Connecticut churches well in 
advance of the date of the conference. 

Harry Apams Hersey, Secretary 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Ili- 
nois Universalist Convention has set the date 
of October 29, 1944, for the ordination of Dr. 
Frank G. Ward. 

W. H. Macrpuerson, Secretary 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The Michigan Universalist Convention 
will meet in the East Liberty church October 
15 and 16, 

W. O. Bopetn 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Renewed licenses of Melvin N. Ward, 
Albert F. Ziegler and Robert G. Hosmer. 
Transferred LeRoy Congdon and O. 
Herbert McKenney to Central Committee, 
George M. Lapoint to Illinois, and George 

H. Welch to New York. 
Cart A. Hemprt, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
The Massachusetts Association of Uni- 
versalist Women will hold a public meeting 
October 26, 10:30 a. m., in the Independent 
Christian Universalist Church in Gloucester. 
Reservations. for luncheon should be made 
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through Mrs. Clinton L. Scott, 88 Prospect 
Street, Gloucester (Tel. Gloucester 2777-W) . 
Rosertine H. Rice, Chairman 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL 
CONVENTION OF ONTARIO 


The sixty-sixth annual session of the 
Universalist General Convention of Ontario 
will be held Sunday and Monday, October 
22 and 23, at the Church of Our Saviour, 
Olinda, Ont., Canada, for the election of 
officers, the hearing of reports and the 
transaction of such other business as may 
come before the meeting. 

_ JEAN Net, Secretary 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC 
CONVENTION -:. - : 


The 111th annual session of the Vermont 
and Quebec Universalist-Unitarian Conven- 
tion, the Women’s Association and church- 
school auxiliaries will be held at the First 
Congregational Unitarian Society, Burling- 
ton, Vt., from Wednesday morning, October 
11, into Thursday afternoon, October 12. 
Programs will be mailed to parishes and 
auxiliaries, leaders of associations and con- 
vention church units. Anyone interested 
and failing to receive program will please 
notify the convention secretary at 159 
Grove Street, Rutland, Vt. 

Free room and breakfast can be arranged 
by writing to Mrs. R. D. Robinson, 15 Lud- 
wig Court, Burlington, Vt., not later than 
October 5. 

Cuar.tes H. Pennoyer, Secretary 
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Crackling 


A family with a summer cottage in a 
wild ‘region in Wisconsin bought blue- 
berries from an Indian for several years 
at 50 cents per pail. This year he upped 
the price to $1.00. 

“Why?” asked the vacationists. 

And the Indian replied: “Big war 
some place.”—Time. 


A couple of majors on a mission that 
took them to a good many army posts 
in this country found that most of the 
men assigned to chauffeuring them drove 
with a true soldier’s disregard of life 
and limb. When, at a Midwestern 
camp, they were assigned a colored 
corporal who drove them at a conserva- 
tive 30 miles an hour, they felt im- 
pelled to compliment him. “Well, suhs,” 
he said, “Ah look at it dis way—Ah’m 
in diss-here jeep too.”—Reader’s Digest. 


“Charles,” said the teacher, “do you 
know what the word celerity means?” 

“Yes’m,” said Charles. “It’s some- 
thing you put hot plates down with.”— 
Watchman-Examiner. 


“And so you're getting married next 
week,” one young lady was heard say- 
ing to another, “and to Peter Johnson 
of all people. I know you were engaged 
to him some time ago, but you told me 
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you had thrown him over!” “I did,” 
came the answer, “but—well, you know 
how a woman _ throws!”’—Methodist 
Recorder. 


In a Daily Vacation Bible School at , 
Plainfield, Iowa, a very bright little boy’ 
was drawing Noah’s ark. After a while, 
he came to the minister and said, “Don’t 
you think that I had better make a little 
trailer behind for the skunks?”— 
Exchange. 


. . 


A milkman inducted into the Army 
wrote back home from camp: “Bessie, 
I sure do like this army life. It’s so nice 
to lie abed every morning until five- 
thirty.”—Chrstian Science Monitor. 


David Sarnoff, president of Radio 
Corporation of America, gave a speech 
in which he loudly sang the praises of 
almost all the inventors connected with 
radio. 

Author Clarence Budington Kelland 
was present and no sooner did Sarnoff 
complete his address than Kelland arose 
and said: 

“Mr. Sarnoff has made a glaring omis- 
sion. He has not included the man 
whose name will go down to posterity 
for the most brilliant contribution in the 
field of radio—the man who invented the 
knob that shuts the thing off.’—Muil- 
waukee Journal. 
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DON’T PUT OFF WHAT YOU 
CAN DO NOW 


Each month you put off invest- 
ing in an ANNUITY means that 
much loss of income to you. 
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